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‘THE things that are cognizable by the senses are 

only an infinitesimal part of the things that 
exist. The air swarms with animals so small, only 
the most powerful microscope can see them. The 
human eye is blind to a large number of the wave 
lengths of the spectrum, and the humau ear is deaf 
to nine-tenths of the possible vibrations of air. The 
realities of this world are few in comparison with 
the possibilities. Our short-sightedaess grows more 
and more apparent the mure we learn. Humility is 
a sign of progress. 


()PPORTUN ITY is the grandest thing in life, next 
to capacity and integrity. The derivation of 





expressive power; ob portus—oppositea port. The 
old coasters in the Mediterranean were frequently 
obliged to run into a vort both for supplies and for 
safety. Navigation then was quitea different thing 
from what it now is, and when provisions were 
exhausted, or a storm was raging, to find themselves 
opposite a port, was a welcome opportunity which 
they most gladly availed thems lves of. We ar 
to-day opposite a port; an opportunity is before us. 
It is the New Year, 
1888. 

What the coming months may do for us, will be 
measured, to a great degree by what we can do for 
them. Let us be up and doing. 

** Looking forward, 
Not backward ; 

Up and not down, 
And lend a band.” 





HE publishers and editors of the ScHooL Jour- 
NAL, congratulate themselves that this paper was 
never more valuable and interesting, and are fully 
determined to spare no pains to make all possible 
improvements in the future. The numbers for 1887 
wiil be found full of most valuavle articles. The 
editorials have been written with great care, and 
the contributed articles prepared by the most ex- 
perienced, studious, and successful teachers in our 
country. Our illustrated articles have been more 
numerous the past year than during any year of our 
existence, and will be increased in number in the 
future. All departments will receive special care, 
and the value of the issues will only be limited by 
the knowledge of how to make them more valuable 
to our readers. ‘ 


(THE greatest obstacle to special pedagogical study 
is found in the wide-spread belief thata gradu- 
ate of the typical academy or college needs no 
special preparation for the work of teaching; that 
superior scholarship, with careful observing powers, 
supplemented by some experience, and a native 
stock of original common sense will carry the 
young graduate through. This notion has been 
proved over and over again to be hurtful and false. 
College graduates, untaught in pedagogical princi- 
ples, thrust into places of educational prominence 
have wrought havoc, both spiritual, physical and 
mental among tens of thousands of maturing stu- 
dents. With aconfidence, unshaken by a doubt, as to 
the professional value of his acad«mic degree, the 
young graduate enters the school-room to train 
young natures the growth and mental processes of 
which he knows next to nothing. If we can have no 
law requiring special pedagogical preparation, we 
can easily secure one forbidding the spviling of im- 
mortal souls, by untrained apprentices in a calling 
that has been immortalized by the greatest of men. 
A‘ the basis of the philosophy of Socrates, Plato, 

and Aristotle is truth. This is clearly seen in 
Socrates’ hatred of shams; in Plato’s direction that 
the music of childhood should be regulated by the 
state, and that the young child should hear only 
the best in literature, and that the utmost care 
should be used in the reading of the young. 
It is also clearly seen in Aristotle’s scientific, 
or as we should say Baconian spirit; with these 
then, teachers commenced this ‘‘ new educa- 
tion” of Greece and from Athens, the educa- 
tional regeneration of the world, for the mtense 
humanitarianism of Christianity, with its mag- 
nificent idealism-of thought and hope, is the 
sanctified philosophy of Athens, the 4th century 
B. C. in God-like action. The ‘old education” be- 
fore Socrates, approached a child as a lump of clay. 
The “new education” of Plato joined hands with 
the mother in training her offspring for success in 











KE SECRETARY “MANNING was a celf-mads 

man; that is the colleges did not make him. 
What he learned he learned by doing. He began 
by sweeping the floor and doing errands in an Al- 
bany newspaper office. After a while he became 
the head of the establishment, its chief owner; then 
after a time the leaderin his party; a maker of 
governors, and the principal agent in nominating 
a president. Later he was at the head of the mcst 
responsible office under the President, and still later 
was the head of one of the largest banks in this city. 
Here is a good example for thousands of poor boys 
who are working hard to make a start in the world. 
Strong, willing hands, brains, integrity and pluck 
will tell in the long run. 





A FEW days ago the as Whittier passed his eigb- 
ticth birthday. From a recent account of his 
early struggles we read that he worked hard to earn 
money to pay for tuition at Haverhill Academy. He 
picked blueberries, and then cranberries and apples, 
but money was scarce and nobody would buy. A 
farm hand taught him to make slippers out of 
sheepskin. To geta singlo dollar he must make and 
sell twelve pairs of these ‘“‘run-arounds,” and it 
argues much for his pluck that he thus earned $30 
in one winter. By working for his board ($1.50 per 
week) he had a year at the academy, walking three 
miles to his home on Saturday and returning Mon- 
day morning. This writer tells how he taught 
school; he tells us that some of the pupils were 
older, and he was obliged to study. Posstbly they 
took a malicious delight in bringing him mathemati- 
cal puzzles to solve. Difficulties beset him. The 
good woman who boarded him slept in her kitchen, 
and when her early bedtime come he must perforce, 
go to his cold north room. Going to bed to keep 
warm; he studied till his candle burned out, and 
then passed a wakeful, anxious night, for not 
to solve the boys’ problems was defeat, igno- 
miny, and dismissal. He has carried a painful con- 
sciousness of his defective education, though he has 
largely remedied it by a wide range of reading. 
One more lesson may be learned from Whittier’s 
early life that shows his thorough loyalty to what he 
considered truth. We give the circumstance in the 
words of another: ‘‘In an old historic town of 
Massachusetts, near the laurel-bordered Merrimac, 
there once stood a low schoolhouse, weather-beaten 
and brown. One Saturday afternoon, long years 
ago, the winter sun at setting lighted up the face of 
a little culprit arraigned before the desk, ‘deep 
scarred with raps official and the jackknife’s earved 
initial.’ 

‘ John,’ said the teacher, ‘why don’t you say your 
catechism with the other boys ?’ 

He ran his fingers uneasily through his tangled 
black curls, and hesitated. 

‘John Greenleaf,’ he demanded, sternly, ‘why 
don’t you say this catechism ?’ 

The black eyes flashed, as he bravely said, ‘I 
can’t! Father says I mustn't, because it’s not 
true.’ 

The pupils listened breathless and awe-struck, but 
the teacher’s Puritan blood tingled as with an in- 
sult. 

‘John, if you don’t say this catechism lesson, I'll 
chastize you ?’ 

‘Thee can whip me if thee pleases, but thee can 
nevir make me say it !° 

The lad’s face betrayed the unconquerable spirit 
of his Quaker ancestors who had endured scourg- 
ings and been seared with red hot irons ‘for righte- 
ousness’ sake.’ The teacher divined this, and dis- 
creetly dodged the issue by dismissing him every 
Saturday afternoon. This boy was John Greeuleaf 
Whittier, and this incident of the boy strikes the 
key-note of the man.’ 

Here are a few first-class lessons for pupils as.weil 








this admirable word gives an excellent idea of its 





the station he was best fitted to occupy. 


as teachers, 
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MANUAI. TRAINING IN NEW YORK CITY PRI- 
MARY AND INT: RMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 





The revised course of study for New York City schools 
has been adopted and will soon be in actual trial. The 
additions, as we learn from a reporter, wiil embrace in- 
struction in carpenter work, or the use of wood-working 
tools for boys; modeling in clay for boys and girls ; 
construction work in paper, pasteboard and other 
‘material, for boys and girls; drawing to the scale, 
for boys and girls; and sewing and cocking for girls. 
Time for this is obtained by reducing the hours hereto- 
fore devoted to history, geography and arithmetic. 
History is made a reading instead of amemory exercise. 
The requirements for arithmetic in the higher g:ades 

~ have been reduced twenty-five per cent by eliminating, 
in the main, the study of arithmetical puzzles and con- 
fining instruction to practical requiremenis. The time 
which it has been customary to devote to geography is 
considerably shortened, 

The primary schools are divided into six grades. In 
grades five to two, drawing on paper will be added for 
the purpose of facilitating the cutting of paper into de- 
signs, etc. Drawings of various forms will be required 
inthe several grades in addition to modeling in clay, 
cutting out of paper, etc., in order to render more defi 
nite the results obtained. 

In the fourth grade, the children are to cut out and 
construct the forms which they have previously drawn, 
using thread and wire, paper and pasteboard and scis- 
sors, In the first grade is added drawing with brushes 
and ink, modeling in clay, etc. In the third grade 
iastrucction in sewing is begun. In the grammar schoo!s 
where there are eight rades, theirstruction in the eighth 
grade, when the children range from nine to twelve 
years of age, consists in paper and pasteboard work of a 
more advanced character, free-hand and mechanical 
drawing, modeling, etc. In the seventh grade the mod- 
eling is more in detail. In the sixth grade the boys are 
taught how to use a “‘ jack-knife” effectively. In the 
fifth grade the boys begin to employ simple tools, and 
the use of others is taught up to the first grade, They 
try their ’prentice hands at wood-carving in the third 
grade. As the pupils rise to higher grades they are 
taught how to apply the simpler Jaws of physics and 
mechanics, and are advanced in carving, modeling, and 
drawing. 

While the boys are taught the use of mechanical tools, 
the girls are taught the work of the needle, advancing 
from stitching, darning and hemming, to cutting and 
fitting, and from a theoretical to a practical knowledge 
of cooking. How much the latter will enhance their 
value as housewives may be inferred from a synopsis o1 
the instruction in the third grade: Materials of the hu- 
man body ; tissue, waste and repair of ; how to prepare 
solid materizls for digestion ; nutritiveness of different 
foods, chemical effects of over-heating ; effect of heat 
on different focds ; how to discriminate between whole- 
some and unwholesome food in purchasing ; between 
lamb and mutton: boiling as applied to vegetables; 
when steaming is desirable ; utensils, their preservation 
and care ; effects of iron on tea and coffee ; condition of 
water that has been for hours in a lead pipe; dangers 
resulting from bad plumbing; practical lessons in cook- 
ing, etc. The amount of time to be devoted to manual 
tr ‘ining, as distinct from other purely scholastic studies, 
will not exceed in any grade two hours a week. Ex- 
perts will report from time to time on the progress made 
and the value of the training. The funds for the pur- 
pose of testing the experiment being extremely limited, 
the present intention is to engage ouly three extra 
teachers—one for carpentry, another for cooking, and a 
third for sewing. The regular teachers of the board 
will do, as far as they can, whatever else is necessary. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








-The railroads I find are ready to transport the teachers 
to the National Association in San Francisco, at the 
liberal rates they gave last year. Mr. John N. Abbott, 
chairman of the Western Passenger Association, in July 
last, decided that the lmes from Chicago, comprising 
that Association, would carry the educational fraternity 
and their families, at rate of one fare for round trip. 
From Chicago to Missouri River, costs $12.50 ; this will 
be the cost of the round trip. 

The lines from the Missouri river to San Francisco, 
will give teachers the rate of $60 for around trip. The 
cost therefore from Chicago to San Franetsco-and back 
will be only $72.50. 

Let this be well considered, Probably no such rates 


‘formed, and best paid in the country, 





will ever be offered the teachers again for them to visit 
the Pacitic coast. It is the opportunity of a life-time. 

Now as to sleeping accommodations. The rates of 
Pullman sleepers from Chicago to San Francisco, for a 
double berth is $15.50. A Pullman car can be chartered 
for much less per day ; these are special rates granted 
by the Pullman Company, and that will hold 48 percons, 
If the ride is a continuous one, the cost will be less for 
each person. The exact rat-s will be announc:d as 
soon as we hearthem. Teachers in the same locality 
can unite and hire one or more sleepers, and thus go 
quite cheaply. For instance, let Supt. Jones of Erie, 
get up a party of 25 or 30; let Supt. McAllister of 
Philadelphia, get up a party of 100; let Supt. Balliet of 
Reading, get up a party of 50 and so on. 

The railroad men here praise Supt. W. D. Parker of 
River Falls, Wis.., for his management last year. 
fhey say “‘he is a business man.” Brethren, this is a 
compliment that cought often to be paid. Be able to 
transact business in a butiness way. We undoubtedly 
have many men among our ranks who would shiné like 
stars of the first magnitude if they were in business. It 
does not follow that a man isa fool because he is a 
teacher. A. M .K, 





THE city of Chicago is fortunate in having for its 
school superintendent, a man so well fitted by nature 
as George Howland. He has not in his long experience 
in the school-room become a fossil, or conceited, or 
scornful of the ideas of others, He is sympathetic with 
ebildbood, a most important thing. He would have 
the school-room attractive, and the pupil made happy 
there. In many rspects he reminds me of Ex-Supt. 
Etiot of Boston. He is not committed to any policy ex 
cept the best. Show him a better plan than the one he 
employs, and he takes it. 

Mr. Howland has five assistants, two of them being 
ladies. These are constantly in the field. Their effort 
is to increase the amount of good teaching. They visit 
the school-rooms to see how the teacher does it. This 
is in stmking contrast with the plan employed in New 
York City ; there the superintendents busy themselves 
with examinations of the pupils, testing the amount 
they have learned. In Chicago, no effort is made to see 
whether the pupils have learned certain things; for 
example, the }roductions of Mexico, the height of 
Mouut Blanc, etc. It is supposed that a correct method, 
employed by the teacher, will result in sufficient ac- 
quirements of knowledge. A steady plan is pursued to 
give instruction in methods of teaching. On Saturdays, 
the teachers of a certain grade, the first, for example, 
meet, and a class is taught bistory, for example. Tnen 
a discussion follows ; lectures are given by Supt. How- 
land and his assistants, The next Saturday, the second 
gra°e may meet, and so on, There are many good fea- 
tures in this system. The best one is that teaching is 
considered as an art, in which improvement may be 
made to almost an infinite extent. If no other good 
was reached, that of itself would be sufficient, for edu- 
cation has been blocked by the wide-spread delusion, 
chat any one who knew a subject could teach the sub- 
ject, without any study of the method by which know- 
ledge is appropriated by the child. 

In fact, one of the best po nts in Supt. Howland, is 
his attitude as a Jearner in education. ‘I am trying to 
learn what is best to do,” are his words—golden words. 
If these become the motto of his teachers, Chicago will 
enter on a glorious career. 

The effect of Col. Parker's work in the Cook County 
Normal school is becoming apparent; true,his graduates 
may not be able to manage at once a school-room of 
children fresh from homes where they are not managed 
but that can only be learned by doing it ; human nature 
has so many phases, that lectures and books do not dis- 
close its springs. But the art of teaching may be learned 
in the small doses which Col. Parker gives to his stu- 
dents. The time will come when the entire teaching of 
the Chicago schools will breathe the spirit of the new 
education. At the present time probably there is more 
of the new education here in proportion, than in any 
other city. . 

The weather became so cold that I was obliged to de- 
fer visits to many warm friends in the school-room that 
had been anticipating my coming. A. M. K, 





A MINER in Strawberry Valley, California, says he 
has led the life of a hermit since boyhood, his only 
compjny being newspapers. Yet this man is able to 
discuss social, political ard other problems in a manner 
creditable to a man of high social position. Teachers 
who read the best educational papers, are the best in- 
There is no 


doubt as to the truth of this statement. 





— 


Try to find something for the little ones to do—son. 
thing suited to their abilities. They can learn word; 
and hunt out the known from the unknown words op 
the chart or blackboard. They can use a pencil nicely 
and make words and figures on the slate. They cay 
draw or write on the slate or blackboard. They cay 
copy spelling and reading lessons. They can hunt for 
Pictures, to tell you all about what they see iu them, 
They can count and combine numbers. They can lis. 
ten to stories and tell stories, too. They can play, 
They can sing. They can use an extra recess to advan- 
tage. They can sit quiet for a short time. They can 
get a lesson if it is one they know how to get, and one 
in which they have some interest. They can get into 
mischief if there is nothing else provided for their oc- 
cupation. Treated kindly and reasonably they are 
usually obedient, glad to do what they are directed to 
do, pleased in doing right. They come to school with 
intentions of being good, and if they havea fair chance, 
they will succeed. Treat them as though they had 
some sense, some feelings, some rights, and they wil 
prove themselves worthy of appreciation. 





ANOTHER death resulting from cigarette smoking is 
repurted at Philadelphia. The victim was a fourteen- 
year-old boy, whose mother said she had scarcely ever 
seen him without a cigarette in his mouth, though she 
had tried to break him of the habit. These warnings of 
the pres: nce of a great evil imuur country are becoming 
more frequent. Mothers cannot stop it, law would be 
but a temporary restraint. So long as men who are 
leaders of youth,—fathers, teachers, and church officers 
smoke, so long vill boys use cigarettes. A good influ- 
ence alone will strike at the root of the evil. Discipli- 
nary measures will check only what is visible. Think 
of this, and in your thinking interpret the full sigmif- 
cance of the words of a great teacher, ‘‘If meat make 
my brother to offend, I will eat no meat while the 
world stands.” 





CaN we not have more communications from our 
readers? Many write us, but we want to hear from 
more. A teacher recently wrote us as follows: 

“ Your discussion on morning exercises was vcry interesting to 
me, and I think to teachers in general. Many teachers feel the 
need of these exercises, but a!l do not know how to conduct them. 
Can we not have more on the subject, giving some outlines for 
primary and intermediate grades, and more on the subject of 
* Manners’ as in SCHOOL JOURNAL Of November 26?” 

This is good because it is commendatory and sug: 
gestive. It shows us the thought of one intelligent 
teacher and, by inference, the thoughts of ten thousand 
others. Thousands who read this will say: ‘‘1 have no 
time to write, and what do the editors want to hear 
from me for?” You have time to write, and you are 
the very one we do want tohear from. Do you want 
help? Doyouread the JOURNAL? Doesit help you? In 
what way does it not help you? Let us know, and by 
mutual conference we may be of mutual use to each 
other. 





THE Inter-State Commerce Commission has given 4 
decision ir the case of a colored principal of an Ala- 
bama school who was refured a first-class passage over 
the Western & Atlanta road, though holding a first-class 
ticket, to the effect that though a road may furnish sep- 
arate cars for Negroes, it has no right to put Negroes 
holding first-class tickets in cars not equally safe and 
comfortable with those ovcupied by other first-class 
passengers. 


APPRENTICE SCHOOLS. 





It is a fact, as Col, Auchmuty recently said: 

“That the old system of apprenticeship had died a natural 
death. It required the supervision of a master and surrencer of 
independence on the part of the lad. To-day the master of 8 
large shop has no time to give his attention to an apprentice and 
the lad bas to pick up his knowledge by observation and as best 
he can; a change of fashion or an improvement of machinery 
may render his skill useless. The trade school can teach what 
the shop does not.”’ 

Illustrations of what pupils of the New York Trade Schools had 
done after a séason’s work were shown, and the lecturer added 
tat the work im the‘schoois was-like the study in a business 
college, it was intended to fit a man'to enteratrade. The schools 
do not graduate journeymen, but apprentices. There shovid be 
a trade school in every town, and the result would in a short time 
place the American artisan at the head of his profession. The 
combination of the trade school with the workshop he looked 
to as one of the solutions of the labor problem. 


THE meeting of the Iowa State Teachers’ Aseociation, 
held at Cedar Rapids, Dec, 27-80, was an unusually 
interesting event. 
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BRIEF ITEMS. 


Dr. FRANCIS WAYLAND, Dean of the Yale Law School, 
has been elected a Fellow of Brown University. 





Miss BerTHA Monroe RICKOFF, a Boston young lady, 
now residing im this city, has written a most beautiful 
little Christmas carol, It has been set to music by Mr. 
Thomas W. Surette, and is published in a leaflet by 
Oliver Ditson & Co. The first stanza is as follows : 

“ Ring the bells across the dawning, 
Riog the bells, for Chris: has eume! 
Come to each of us, His children, 
Ring the bells, for Christ has come!” 


M. Gaunt, a colored resident of Xenia, Ohio, has 
deeded his property, valued at $50,000, to Wilberforce 
University. That institution is a pioneer of its class and 
is a leading colored college. It frequently has been the 
recipient of bequests of $1,000 and upward. President 
Mitchell says that the greatest amount ever given before 
for a like purpose was $5,000. 





PRIVATE telegrams have been received stating that on 
October 7th Henry M. Stanley was four hundred miles 
from Emin Pasha, and that he was taking half his force 
on forced marches, 





GENERAL Francis A. WALKER has positively declined 
nomination for another term on the school board of 
Boston. 


Proressor T. W. Woo.Lsgy has returned to Yale after 
spending two years in Southern California. 





Proressor F. L..O. Rauric, formerly linguist and 
philologist at Cornell, is now managing a French paper, 
La Progres at Los Angeles, Cal. 





Miss ALICE E, FREEMAN, ex-president of Wellesley 
College, was married Dec. 23, to Prof. George H. Pal- 
mer, of Harvard College. Theceremony was performed 
at the residence of ex-Governor Claflin, in Boston. 





Miss RoSE ELIZABETH CLEVELAND is reported to have 
won both popularity and substantial success as a school 
teacher. : 





On the recent seventieth anniversary of his birthday, 
Professor Mommsen received an address of congratula- 
tion signed by 418 learned and eminent men in all parts 
of the world. 

Tae Rev. Dr. Scott, Daan of Rochester, whose death 
at the age of seventy-six has been announced, was the 
partner of Dean Liddell, of Christ Church, Oxford, in 
the authorship of the great Greek lexicon that bcars 
their names. It is told that the dignified and learned 
gentlemen allowed themselves a joke apiece in that 
monumental work. Dr. Scott’s was this, that the de- 
tivation of the word sycophant (or rather its Greek 
etymological equivalent) from the circumstance of the 
informers who denounced the importation of figs into 
Attica ‘is a mere figment.” 





Miss MuRFREE (‘‘ Craddock”) has left Boston and 
returned to the West. 





WILLIAM RUSSELL SEVER, the oldest graduate of Har- 
vard College alive at last commencement, has just 
passed away. He was in his ninety-seventh year and a 
bachelor. So far as is known there is now no Havard 
graduate living beyond the class of 1817, Mr. George 
Bancroft’s class, six year* later than that of Mr. Sever. 
The father, grandfather, and great grandfather of Mr. 
Sever were all graduates of the college. 





THE order to remove Miss Morris from the principal- 
ship of Grammar School No. 39, in Brooklyn, is believed 
to be merely a move on the part of the politicians con- 
trolling the board of education to get the position at 
the head of the school for a favorite. The charge of 
inefficiency made against Miss Morris is repelled by her 
friends as wholly unfouaded. Her work in school No. 
89 elicited high praise from Presiient Hendrix himself’ 
before ha was elevated to his preseat position, Her) 
enemies say that she is not removed because she is a 





SUPT. E, A. 


GASTMAN. 


Many men have won greater fame than has E. A. 
Gastman, superintendent of the Decatur, Illinois, city 
schools, and general manager of the Illinois teachers’ 
reading circle, but few have worked more faithfully, or 
have accomplished better results educationally. 

His is much the same story as that of the majority of 
western educators—an eastern birthplace (New York 
City)—an early home in the wilds of the far West (Illi- 
nois)—a life of toil and privation on a prairie farm, until 
at the age of twenty, an accident made it necessary for 
him to seek other employment—a growth, educationally 
and otherwise, with the country. 

He very graphically describes as follows the house in 
which he taught his first school: ‘‘ This school was in 
an old log-house with only four lights of glass. The 
floor was about half covered with boards, and the re- 
mainder was of dirt. The benches were made of the 
half of a log, the flat side up, with four pins driven in 
for legs. The desks were made by driving pins into the 
logs, and Jaying a board upon them. I received twenty 
dollars per month, and boarded at one place. I have 
always regarded this school asa failure. I was glad to 
give it up at the end of the three months, and | think 
the people shared my feelings.” With his second schovl 
he was very successful, and continued in the work, 
alternately teaching aad attending school. In March, 
1857, Mr. Gastman entered Eureka College, ahd in the 
fall of the same year became a member of the first class 
of the Illinois State Normal university, graduating with 
the class in 1860. Of his school-life in this institution he 
says : “‘ While in school I supported myself by what I 
earned on Saturdays, and during the vacations. Ex- 
cepting the first t.rm, I boarded myself during the 
whole three years. My expenses ranged from ninety 
cents to one dollar and fifty cents per week. My 
brother boarded with me during the last year of my 
course. It was our regular custom to spend twenty 
cents per week for meat for both of us. It was also a 
standing rule of ‘our hotel” that we would not buy eggs 
until we could get three dozen for twenty-five cenis.” 
Upon leaving the university he engaged to teach in the 
Decauur, Ill., schools, and has been identified with them 
as under-teacher, principal of the high-school, and as 
superintendent for twenty-s-ven years. For the last 
eighveen years he has been a member of the state board 
of education. To Mr. Gastman, the teachers’ reading 
circle of Illinois, owes much of its success as a body, and 
his influenve in this direction has been widely feit. 

He is a man “honored among men.” In business 
circles his word is better than a bank-draft. Politicaliy, 
he is, to use his own words, ‘‘A Republican, with 
strong symptoms of the ‘mugwump.’” He also says: 
‘In practice, I ama total abstainer from all alcoholic 
drinks, or their twin abomination, tobacco. On the use 
of either by teachers, I am a fanatic.” 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY is to purchase from P, T. Bar- 
num the complete skeleton of an elephant, to be mounted 
and placed in the museum of anatomy and zooiogy. 
This wiil place Cornell ahead of all ovher scools in 
this country. There are few colleges where the stu- 





Woman or womanly, bus because sne is too much of a 
man—in fact too manly, How is this on the men ?* 


‘em ences even in skeleton. 


dents ca. ever ba made to confess they have seen the 





The new course of instruction prepared for the twelve 
schools of this city in which manual training is to be 
introduced, together with the teachers’ manual giving 
explanations and directions to the teacher, is now 
ready. Next week we shall begin the publication of it 
in the JouRNaL, The city feels quite proud of being the 
first to engraft manual training into the public school 
system. In view of this, she can be forgiven for having 
veen rather slow in adopting many improved methods 
of instruction heretofore. In preparing this new course, 
the superintendents have made marked improvements 
in form and drawing lessons, in language, geography, 
and history. It is arranged that the last two shall no 
longer be memory exercises, and to introduce a great 
deal of supplementary reading ; in short, nearly all the 
reforms which the JOURNAL has been advocating for 
years, and which schools in many places have been 
practicing successfully for some time past. Great 
bodies move slowly. They can not spring up suddenly 
and begin darting off in every directioa with the ayility 
of small and light weights; but when they get under 
headway, there can be great expectations, and now that 
New York City has begun to move, we have no doubt 
that her momentum will soon be sufficient to sweep 
away all cramming for results, all the reading ard writ- 
ing of numbers beyond the possibility of childish con- 
ceptions, all learning of wordy definitions, oral spelling, 
and the old a, b, c method where it still exists, and go 
on to still greater improvement in awakening the activi- 
ties and possibilities of childhood. 





THE EFFECT OF EXAMINATIONS, 





The work of a teacher under the upervision of a 
principal or superintendent, must of necessity be greatly 
influenced by the character of the examinations to 
which her class is subjected. If the results her super- 
vising officer demands, are definitions to such and such 
questions, answers to such and such problems, the 
names of such and such obscure capes, rivers, and bays, 
she will of course, endeavor to cram her pupils with the 
facts upon which she expects them to be examined. 

But happily this isnot always the kind of test ap- 
plied. We were gratified in witnessing recently an ex- 
amination conducted by Assistant Supt. Calkins of this 
city, an account of which will be published next week. 
In this it will be seen that the aim of the examination 
was to ascertain the amount of intellectual activity, 
which the teacher had awakened in her class. In geog- 
raphy the superintendent sought to find out, not how 
many facts the pupils could express in the language of 
the text-books, but how much of the subject they under- 
stood ; if they had clear mental pictures of rivers, lakes, 
peninsulas, etc.; if the foreign countries they had 
studied about, meant anything to them beyond their 
names. 

The questions asked. it will be observed were calcula- 
ted to call up whatever idea had made the deepest im- 
pression in the children’s minds, and make them ex- 
press it in their own language. In reading, the exam- 
ination was not upon the words and definitions that 
had been taught, but upon the ability of the children 
to grasp the thought in a new lesson. 

No faithful teacher, who knows what education 
means, need be anxious «bout the results of such an ex 
amination as this; but the teacher who is in a rut, or 
who is blindly imitating, may not be surprised if an un- 
expected question reveals an unexpected state of 
affairs. Ring in the day of live superintendents who 
make wide-awake teachers, and who know how to guide, 
not stultify, wide-awake children! Let us throw up our 
caps for examinations that examine and awaken new 
thoughts in pupils and teacher. 





THE WORK OF AN INDIAN PUPIL. 





The following is the work of a Choctaw Indian boy 
fourteen years of age, living in Indian Territory. A 
translation of one of Alsop’s fables was read to him, 
and he reproduced it from memory. 


TRAVELERS AND TRE ASS. 


Two travelers made journey to their homes. Travelers saw an 
ass in their way. was feeding by in desert. Travelers ran to it 
with joy. One of the travelers want to ride by seif. But this 
other one want to ride too. So this two traveiers were begain to 
quarrei each Otacr, At this momeut au ass was run off. This 
twv travelers none of these two did n t take thuir pusition. 

This iable teaches us Lo be good and ainJ cach ocher. 

Yours truly 


_—_—_——— 


I dont think you cant read this fable, Just_mixzed up. 
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HOW OUR CITY SCHOOLS AKE MANAGED, 


By Asst. Supt. Wr11aM Jones. 


The question has recently been asked, ‘* How do schools 
in New York City, und-r the management of female 
principals, compare with those under the management of 
males”? Before answering this qu‘stion, it may be 
well to state that when the Public School system was 
first organized in this city more than a balf century ago, 
the wisdom of its founders, prominent among whom 
was Dew‘tt Clinton, was shown in dividing the school 
into male and female departments and placing males at 
the head of the former and females over the latter. It 
was not until many years subsequently that primury 
schools for the very young children were established, 
and these were generally in localities separate and apart 
from the grammar schools, They were placed under 
the care of women, as it was thought that they would 
more readily sympathize with young children, some of 
whom were just from the nursery, and also impart to 
them instruction in elementary branches, which at thai 
early day included sewing for the girls, When the 
present system of public schools was established in pur- 
suance of the act of 1842, passed by the legislature in 
accordance with the recommendation of Gov. Seward, 
the board of education followed the example of tlie Pub- 
lic School Society and appointed males for male de- 
partments, females for female and primary departments, 
the latter being placed in the same building with the 
former. It will therefore be seen that from the first 
male and female principals have been appointed, except 
in occasio%al instances, when mixed schools were placed 
in sparsely populated localities. Subsequently when a 
portion of Westchester Co, became annexed to the city. 
the schools in that district came under the care of the 
board of education; they consisted of mixed grammar 
and primary dep»rtments, the former being under the 
management of male principals, and the latter unde: 
that of females, and so continue at the present time. 
Should new schools be opened in that district it is very 
probable that the board will not depart from the course 
hitherto pursued in the schools of this city, but will con- 
tinue to have male, female, and primary d- partments 
The report of Supt. Jasper for 1886 furnishes information 
which is an answer to the question propounded at the 
commencement of this article. We are informed on the 
first page of the report that there are 47 grammar 
schools for males, 48 for females, 18 mixed grammar 
schools, 78 primary departments of grammar schools, 
and 40 separate primary schools, That report further 
shows that the average attendance of pupils in 1886 in 
the male grammar schools was 24,085, in the female de- 
partments 28,871, and in primary departments and 
schools 79,742. The number of classes found to be ex- 
cellent in the character of the instruction in male gram- 
mar schools was 482, in female departments 350, in 
mixed grammar 98, and in primary departments and 
echools 1,246. The character of the discipline was also 
excellent as folluws: male grammar schools 646, female 
642, mixed grammar 187, and in primary departments 
and schools 1,457. Respectiog the general management 
47 male and 47 female departments were marked ex- 
cellent, showing that the management of the latter was 
not surpassed by the former; 78 primary departments 
and 85 schools under the care of females also received 
the same mark. As before ststed these last named 
schools and departments, many of them having a daily 
attendance of from 1,000 to 1.500 pupils are under the 
supervision of fenales, and large numbers of the pupils 
are boys from ten to thirteen years or age, who are 
taught and disciplined by females, nearly or quite fifty 
per cent. of them being graduates of the Normal College. 
In no school unier the jurisdiction of the board of edu- 
cation is corporal punishment permitted, and when we 
consider that the pupils come from all classes in the city, 
the native and the foreign, the rich and those in more 
humble life, what better evidence can we have of the 
ability of principals and teachers, male aid female, to 
instruct and govern ; to assist in developing wha:ever 
qualities of mind and heart these pupils possess, and in 
cultivating their morsl nature in spite of home in- 
fluences, oft-n difficult to overcome, and of street asso- 
ciations, never elevating in their character, that so !arge 
& percentage in after years become honorable men and 
women of whom our city may be prou/., Surely the 
$4,091,000 annually appropriated fur the purchase of 
school-houses and their appliances, and for the payment 
of salaries of all connected with the schools has beep 
wisely expended, and no one can doubt that principals 
and teachers, male atid female, as shown in the tables 
contained in the report of the City Superintendent, are in 





all respects capable of matiaging our large schools and 
do successfully impart to the pupils the in:truction 
which the city for their benetit ro enerously provides. 





MANUAL TRAINING. 





As DISCUSSED BY THE LuNY DEBATING CLUB. 
By Dr. Von TAUBE. 


Punctuality, being par excellence the luny quality, 
the hour appointed found the luny committee in their 
seats. Calchas, as chairman, invited Simplicitus Cru- 
dus to open for the defense. Turning arouud to see if 
your humble servant, the wrier, was ready with his 
‘*many-yards pen,” our worthy luny_thus addressed his 
jllustrious audience : 

Crudus.—Luny ladies and gentlemen: Many short- 
comings in education can be directly ascribed to the 
hobbies of the educators. Colored spectacles there are, 
which, worn by many of our best men, make them per- 
ceive everything of a special hue, Fully taken up 
with the impor ance of a new thought or device, most 
of our progressive brethren in the mon are only too 
ready to give to it an overwhelming importance, for- 
getting for the moment that, good as their inn»>vation 
may be, it has to occupy, after all, but a microscopic 
dot in the great series of human development. This is 
the unhappy fault of our progressive set, and [ musi hon- 
estly confess toit. As for you, worthy conservationists, 
fossilized as you are in your traditional crystals, you fly 
at us, armed with the best of borrowed thoughts. 
You begin your classical conservative onslaught, taking 
o-day from Plato or Xenophon, to-morrow from Aris- 
totle, Descartes, or Hobbes; then Kant, Locke, or Stew- 
art, handling even Montaigne, Berkley, le Conte, or 
Bain, etc., all of whom might justly be clained as 
belonging rather to our line. You forget that every one 
of these names was in his own time the spectacled crank, 
par excel’ence. 

Born parasites, you consider individual tendencies, 
original strokes of human intellect, only as so many bot- 
tles of fine liquor, that becomes palatable for you only 
with age, and after it has acquired a good name on the 
intellectual mart, notwithstanding your own efforts to 
the contrary. This is the analysis of our contest, and 
the reason of slow improvement. You are the true 
»bstruction on the progressive highway, because as for 
that good flock of sheep which we denominate the pub- 
lic, there, as a mass, with small emotions and petty 
interests, it floats between our poor vanguard and your 
illustrious body, sympathizing with us only when a 
aew gain, a profit or saving bas been pointed out by us 
incidentally. Ic is your criticism of manual and indus- 
trial training that, by its nature, provoked this lengthy 
prologue. I could not well approach details without 
criticising first their tendencies. 

Calehas.—Mr. Speaker: I have to remind you of the 
fact that not our private virtues, but manual training is 
in the order of this meeting. 

Erratus.—Surely such talk ought not to be suffered 
by the luny committee. 

Ane*Faithful —Mr. President, I move. 

Verra Thunderbolt.—I object, I protest ! 

Thomas Doubtful.—The by-laws, the by-laws! 

Crudus.—Be silent, my luny friends. Mr. President, 
I have already given reasons for the digression ; more, 
[ am not called for by Act 999 passed in the moon in ’86, 
paragraph 796, subheading 84, of the luny enactments in 
vehalf of — 

Calchas—rising and rapping with the luny mallet, 
Silencium, Mr. Speaker, I wish the rights of the chair 
to be maintained. S.ill, I prefer to submit than to have 
she ninety-n'ne volumes of the luny revised statutes oa 
parliamentary proceedings read. Proceed. 

Mr. Speaker sinks down in the chair, and takes a long 
draught of Croton. 

Crudus.—Well then, Mr. President, I come to the 
point by selecting yours as my first objective. Opening 
our last meeting, Mr. President, you compared our pro- 
oo ed educational innovation, namely, manual acd 
industrial traioing, to the quack remedy for the cure of 
a social sickness. 

You are well aw2re, luny ladies and gentlemen, that 
Mr. President confesses to the presence of the disease 
and therefore the necessity of a remedy. Whether or 
not the one we propose is of the nature Mr. President 
was pleased to describe, remains to be seen. The disease 
al uded to nevertheless ha: to be first c nsidered, and 
possibly analyzed ; then will be time to examine the 
remedy—if I establish fully what your president 
granted, 


Ane Faithful.— He did not grant anything. 
Crudus,—If I prove, my worthy conservationists, that 
you were not able to prevent the disease with your 
archeology of the moon, then, luny ladits and gentle. 
men, I expect to find forbearance enough among you to 
listen to a discussion cn the merits even cf a quack 
remedy. Looking around us, we find as the basis of our 
gregarious exisience, mankind, nation, family, and indi- 
vidual. 

Their ties are various, their relations various, but dif- 
ferent as they are, they tend to the same goal,—a better 
type of man and woman, our educational war cry, 
Mankind may command our noblest abstract emotions ; 
nations localize the same, and give them a special 
tinge ; family, if well understood, warrant us our 
heaven on earth, and still the immutable decree given 
to the Wandering Jew forces us ahead with our pro- 
gressive motto onward and onward. This to a certain 
extent would be the poetical version. The esthetic nature 
of man has spoken, but is it his only motor? is it not 
limited m its development, and therefore also expres- 
sion, by the dry fact of material interest. My luny 
friends on the best scrutiny, it seems to me that there is 
enough of the Darwinian beast still left in us. It is 
true we are compcsing poetry in verse, music, on the 
canvas, etc. ; but we are also cruelly fighting with each 
other in this world of ours, Fighting éer our necessary 
and due subsistence, fighting oftin also for the posses- 
sions not due and not necessary, but agreeable. Our 
sensitive natures are apparently shocked by the de- 
scription of wars, battles, aad their terrors; but on | 
close examination, shall we not find that our marts and 
stock exchanges, our productive and distributive cen- 
ters, are so and so many battlefields where thousands 
and thousands are slaughtered, and that every day, 
Time advances, population increases, wealth searches, 
and finds, wealth and misery is ground to greater mic- 
ery. You may exclaim that this is the order of human 
things since the world has existed, and you will unmis- 
takably be right. In olden times, the prisoners of war 
were eaten by their conquerors, and at that time if 
some crank had protested, he would have probably re- 
ceived the same answer. Not many years ago, you 
possessed millions of slaves, and that was also human, 
and an old institution ; but you would not like to be ad- 
dressed as slaves to-day. Onward is the command 
given to Ahasuerus, our wanderer, and onward we must 


go. 
(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.] 





LITTLE FOLK’S MENAGERIE. 


By Miss ELLA L. BoLpry. 


Here is another childish amusement that may be taken 
into the school-room and made a valuable means of in- 
struction. ‘Little Folk’s Menagerie; or, Animals to be 
Cut Out,” has been a popular pastime with children for 
several years. It consists of packages of cards, eight or 
ten in a package, on each of which are stamped several 
animals in colors. By cutting and folding according to 
directions, the animals may be made to stand. Their 
advantage over pictures, as an aid in lessons in natural 
history, observation, language, etc., will be appreciated 
at once. The following are a few of the ways in which 
they may be used : 

1. As busy work. Make the cutting out of the animals 
more than a mere pastime. Every child can use the 
scissors, but few skillfully and neatly. Pupils will not 
follow the lines in cutting, the work will be done hasti- 
ly, scissors will slip, heads and tails will be cut off, edges 
will be left jagged. See to it that the work is well done, 
and what was before an idle pastime, will become an 
exercise requiring very close mental concentration. The 
cutting may employ the pupils only a few weeks, anda 
few moments each day, but at the end of the time, the 
germs of some very good habits will be formed, viz.; in- 
dustry, neatness, patience, and perseverance. 

2. As subjects in natural history. Have pupils stand 
around a low table on which the animals have been 
placed. Allow a pupil to select each day a subject for 
the day following. Teacher to be prepared. Call for 
descrivtion from observation, incidents; add to their 
store of knowledge; place important points in tabulated 
form on blackboard. 

8. As an exercise in language. After the above lesson, 
require pupils to write eight, ten, or twelve statements 
about the animal studied; later on require complete 
written description. 

As an exercise in oral description ; after a number of 
lessons have been given, call on each pupil to select any 





animal he pleases and give a description, 
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4, As a means of teaching little ones a few important 
facts in geography. Have pupils of the geography class 
mold large maps of the continents. In placing these 
animals in their native homes, a great many facts can be 
taught in connection with the physical features of the 
earth. 

5. Have pupils arrange animals in groups according to 
tribe or family. 

6. And when the teacher is too busy to furnish more 
profitable busy work, the child is delighted to be 
allowed to make drawings from them. 

These animals to be cut out can be obtained of pub- 
lishers of toys, and from children’s books, 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of this department 1s to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practive them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The deviccs here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they shou.d be. 














PLANT STUDY. 





Ossect.—To cultivate perception, memory, and lan- 
guage. 

Potnt.—To develope idea of, and give oral term 
‘‘serrate margin.” 

MatTTER.—A margin whose teeth point toward the 
apex, is aserrate margin. (Have present a quantity of 
leaves representing various margins, such as dentate, 
crenate, entire, and serrate.) 


MetTHOD.—Tell the children to sort the leaves you have 
given them, making as many piles as there are kinds of 
leaves. 

Teacher.—Change seats quieily and see if any mistaxes 
have been made. (Teacher holds up iron-wood leaf, 
and traces the margin with her finger.) What have I 
done? 

Mary.—You moved your finger around the edges of 
the leaf. 

Teacher.—All find the same kind of leaf, and do the 
same thing. Who knows of another name by which we 
may de ignate the e Ize of a leaf? 

Give term *‘ margin” and write it on the board. 

Drill upon the new term. 

The teacher and pupils still keep the same leaves. 

Teacher.—Who can tell me sumething about the mar- 
gin? 

Kate.—The margin has little sharp teeth around it. 

Teacher.—All look closely, and notice the teeth. Who 
is ready to make a statement? 

Lucy.—The teeth all point toward the apex of the 
leaf. 

Teacher.— What do these teeth resemble ? 

Jane.—They look like saw-teeth. 

Teacher.—Jane is right, how many agree with her? 
All do. 

Now since these teeth are like saw-teeth we will call 
them by a name which means “saw-like.” 

Teacher.—( Writes ‘‘ serrate” before ‘‘ margin,” already 
upon the board.) John please make a statement about 
the margin of this leaf. 

John.—The leaf has a serrate margin. 

Similar statements are made by other children. 
Other forms of drill. 

Teacher.—Does any one in the cluss know the name of 
the tree from which this leaf came? 

Give term ‘“‘iron-wood.” 

Did all of the leaves having serrate margins grow 
upon the iron-wood tree? 

Children quickly see that they did not. 


FACULTY-CULTURE BY DRAWING. 
By Frank ABorRN, Cleveland, O. 
Copyrighted by Frank Aborn. All rights reserved. 

EXERCISE L, 


EXI LANATION. 


Arm :—The aim in this ex- 
ercise is to make it a means 
of affording the children an 
opportunity to observe the 
difference between the mere 
drawing and mention of iso- 
lated forms, such as they 
have been producing in their 











story is designed to be sim- 
ply suggestive, and its suc- 
cess dcpends mainly upon @ 
the spontaneity with which 
it is rendered, and for this reason the teacher should 
not seek to render this story just as it is here set down. 
But, having read it over with sufficient care to lay 
hold of its general drift, on the day before it is to be 
made use of a3 an exercise, proceed at the appointed 
time to relate and illustrate a story of some kind, with 
the utmost freedom as regards details, and allow the 
pupils to try to reproduce the illustration on their slates, 
as they are added by the teacher on the blackboard. 
RESULTS :—From exercises of this character, so long 
as they are educationally adapted to the child for whose 
benefit they are employed, there can be no immediately 
visible results that are at once satisfactory and legiti- 
mate; hence none should be looked for, regardless of the 
intensity of the teacher's curiosity ; and, since the aim 
of this exercise is merely to cast seed, as it were, with a 
view to ultimately produce increased capability in the 
child, and is in no wise a present manufacture, all 
inspection of the children’s work in this exercise is not 
only unnecessary, but it is a positive bar to the greates‘ 
ultimate yield from the seed. 


SALLY'S TEA PARTY. 


Sally was a little girl who lived in a little house. 


Draw fig. 6, perhaps 6 to 8 inches in height, on the 
blackboard. 


By the side of Sally’s house there grew a very large 


est side, and one on the farther side of the table, 

but this last one cannot be seen, so we will not draw it. 
Add the chairs as they are named, as shown in fig. 12. 
The little girls who brought out the chairs got through 




















original picture stories, and pe — ——— 

the illustration and narra- ——_=— fiel$—L —— 

tion of connected events. ———— 3 $4 
METHOD :—The following —— 





1A 


first, and so had a little time to play. 

One has a jump-rope and is playing with it. 

Add the girl jumping rope, as shown in fig. 18. 

The other little girl is rolling hoop. You can see her 
just running out from behind the house. Fig. 14. 

Add the little girl rolling the hoop, as shown in fig. 14. 

There was a fence in front of the house down by the 
side of the road, and these are the fence posts. 

Add the fence posts as shown in fig. 15. 

The fence had three rails. 

Add the fence rails as shown in fig. 16. 

Just as the girls had everything fixed, two boys came 
down the street, and seeing that the girls were having a 
good time, they stopped to see what it was all about. 
Oue boy was very fat and one was very thin. 

Add the boys as shown in fig. 17. 

The little girls didn’t quite like this, so Sally went to 
her mother and told her she wished very much that the 
boys would go away. Sally’s mother said she thought 
that the boys meant no harm, they were only a little 
thoughtless. So she came to the door. 

Add the lady in the doorway, as shown in fig. 18. 

The lady told the boys that she was glad to see them, 
and asked them where they had been ; and when she had 
made the boys to feel that she wanted them to have a 
good time, too. then she to!d them that the little girls 
were just going to sit down to tea, and didn’t quite like 
to do so while they were looking at them. 

Then both boys began to talk together, and tried to 
explain that they had not meant to be rude; but they 
went away so quickly when they realized what they hal 





tree. 

Add the tree on the 
blackboard as shown in 
fig. 7. P 

It is Sally’s birthday, 
and her mother has told 
her that she may have 
a tea-party under the 
big tree in the yard. 
So she has brought out 
the table. 

Add the table as in 
fig. 8. 

Sally has _ invited 
three other little girls 
to her party, so she 
must have four plates 
on the table. 


Add the plates as in 





done, that the little girls could only understand by their 
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fig. 9. 











Two of the little girls 
have said that they will 
bring out the food to put on the table. One little girl 





—Mary F, More. 
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is coming now with a plate of apples. 


Add the little girl 
with the apples as in 
fig. 10. 

The other little girl is 
just coming along by 
the side of the house, 
bringing a plate of 
cookies. 

. Add the little girl 
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fis/o-t with the plate of cook- 
Fig Pne ies, as in fig. 11. 
ee — ee a The other little girls 
— ——— _—— — said that they would 
< ‘ bring out the chairs, So 
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they have set one at the 

eft-hand end, one at the 
right-hand end, one in 
the middle of the near- 

































manners that they were very sorry to have been rude, 

Erase boys quickly. (Fig. 19.) 

When the boys were gone the little girls had their tea, 
and cleared away the things. 

Erase table. 

And then the company went home. 

Erase all. 

Note.—This story can be best given in fifteen minutes 
or less, and should be told within that time, even if 
something is omitted. 


At some future time it can be separated to advantage, 
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FOR THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 

The following extract will be sufficient for one recita- 
tion. Make it a subject of conversation. Encourage 
the pupils to ask many questions, It is not at all 
necessary that every question be answered the day it is 
asked. Noted down, it becomes a topic of investigation, 
perhaps for weeks, by both teacher and pupils. 


A TRAVELER IN CHINA. 


An inn on a main road in a large village on a market 
day has been reached, You leave your animals to feed in 
the court and enter the best room. The door is closed. 
Soon voices are heard outside. The door is pushed 
open ; the gazers gaze. One brave man enters. The 
man is a Chinaman, trained according to a code of eti- 
quette, which in practice is nowhere displeasing. You 
remember the fact, and so in due politeness arise, and, 
with hands clasped in front, bow profoundly. The man 
bows, but says nothing. Your food and tea are on the 
table, and no gentleman would intrude himself at 
such a time. You adopt the Chinese expedient, and 
ask him to sip tea. Instead of taking the hint and 
politely retiring, he holds the fort. You continue to 
bow, and inquire his ‘‘honorable name.” No success, 
You then pause, look at the man straight in the eye 
without wavering, and soon the man, by a law of rever- 
sal, wavers, looks around, up at the ceiling, back at 
your glaring eye, out at his companions, and then de- 
cides, by a rule of necessity rather than politeness, to 
leave you. You take your meal in peace, for a moment. 
Another man enters, and another, and another, until 
your room is full. You decide to forbear. You will be 
their equal, and not above them. Now the show begins. 
One man—the tiger trainer—feels of your shoes, and 
makes a suggestion, Another man, the snake charmer, 
takes off your hat, and sees no tail. A third, the 
monkey-trainer, lifts up your coat, and finds still 
another. The exhibition is now interesting. Conver- 
sation is brisk. They now praise your official language. 
They ply you with questions. They seem about as 
ignorant of America as some Americans seem of China. 
The animals have done feeding. The experience of the 
day may be repeated elsewhere, unless other devices 
are adopted, or better Chinese politeness is observed. 


WINTER BOTANICAL LESSON. 





Give to each pupil in your higher grade a piece of 
corn-stalk. Allow the pupils to talk freely about every 
part of the stalk, and the uses of the same. Then ask 
them to write upon their slates just what they see, and 
how the parts are arranged with reference to each 
other, 

DESCRIPTION OF THE CORN-STALK.—On the outside of 
the corn-stalk we find a dense layer of fibrous bundles, 
of a yellowish color. 

There are many small grooves extending longitudin- 
ally in the outer surface of this layer. 

In the interior is a white substance called the pith. 
Extending longitudinally through this are very many 
bundles of fibres corresponding in texture, and color to 
the outer covering. 

—Mary F. More. 


WAYS IN WHICH SEEDS ARE SCATTERED. 








By ANNA JOHNSON. 


Procure seeds of the maple tree, pine cones, dandelions 
gone to seed, milk-weed, thistles, seed pods of various 
flowers, especially those which pop open and throw their 
seed when ripe, and the cocoanut, or shell. 

Those who live in or near the country may take a 
walk in the woods and fields with woolen clothing on 
and after the walk collect from their clothing the little 
triangular seeds, pitch-forks, and burs that have adhered 
to the wool. 

Show maple seeds and ask what they have fastened to 
them, and for what purpose. Wings will be suggested, 
for the purpose of flying. But the seeds of themselves 
cannot move their wings, how then can they fly? They 
will readily tell you that the wind will carry them. 

Blow the dandelion, milk-weed, and thistle seeds, and 
let the children watch them floatin theair. ‘Why do 
they sail through the air? Because they have what an- 
swers to feathers, and are light, and easily wafted in the 


air. 

Place the burs, pitch-forks, and triangular seeds on 
your own or children’s clothing, and let them see how 
firmly they will cling. Let them look at each seed, see 
how they are made, and tell why they cling. The burs 





have little rough points, the pitch-forks two sharp points 
like needles, and the triangles are gummy. 

What animals would easily carry such seeds? The 
sheep are very useful that way. Have raw cotton and 
let the children see how seeds will adhere toit. Seeds 
are thus often carried in ships across the ocean. 

What have you seen squirrels doing on the trees? 
Show the pine cone; if they do not know, tell them the 
squirrels pick out the seeds to eat, but often scatter as 
well as eat. Refer to nuts and how they carry them. 

Tell of the formation of the islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, that are built on coral reefs. After a time cocoa- 
nut trees appear. How did the seeds get there? Have 
cocoa-nut or shell and let the children see it float in 
water. Then how might they be carried? The plants 
that grow over the water drop their seeds into it, and 
they are floated down and landed in various places. 

Show the ripe seed pods that open and throw the 
seeds ; press upon the pods and let the children see how 
they are thrown. 

When the seeds cannot be obtained, drawings of them 
may be made upon the board. 


BLACKBOARD WORE. 


Seeds are scattered { have wings and fly, 
by wind. have feathers and fly. 


EXAMPLES.—Maple seeds, dandelions, thistles, and 
milk. weed, 


Seeds are scattered | float on the water, carried by 
by water. i currents of rivers. 


Seeds are scattered { thrown from the seed pods by 
by plants. the plant. 


( have burs and cling, 

have sharp points and cling, 

are gummy and cling 

carried by people on clothing, 
by animals on wool and fur, 

in mouths, 

on bales of cotton from coun- 
try to country. 


Seeds are scattered 
by animals. 
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A SPELLING LESSON. 


By A. A. PHILLIPS, 

“How many children have ever had their pic: ures 
taken?” 

“T8have!” ‘Ithave!” 

«You sat very still and the man looked at you through 
a round, high instrument that stood on three legs, isn’t 
that so?” 

‘Yes, ma’am !” 

‘‘Then he dropped the cloth and put in a slide, lifted 
the cloth again, just for a moment, and dropped it 
quickly, did he not?” 

*« Yes, ma’am !” 

‘* And was your picture taken then?” 


‘«Yes, ma’am !” 
‘*Yes, there was something in the instrument that 


took your picture when he raised the cloth, and when 
he dropped it the picture stayed there. Now there is 
something in your eyes that takes pictures, just like the 
instrument does. Look into one another’s eyes and see 
if you do not see your picture. 

“That willdo. I have written a word on the board 
while you have been taking one another’s pictures, you 
may tell me what it is. Now I want you to take a pic- 
ture of the word. Look at it hard, and take a picture 
that will stay if the work goes away—one that you can 
see with your eye- shut. 

‘* Now I will erase the word and you may write it on 
your slat-s, 

‘Here is another word, Whatisit? Take its pio- 
ture. Are you sure you can see it with your eyes shut 
Away it goes. Write it.” 








‘If the man should take your picture so that you ap- 
peared to have two mouths, or so that both ears appeared 
to be on one side of your head, you would not like it, 


would you?” 
‘No, ma’am!” “No, ma’am!” 
“No, Everything must be in its right place. It is so 


with the pictures of these wcrds. Before I give you the 
next word, tell me what a puppy is. 

“Yes. Here is the word ; but wait! When we want 
to speak of more than one little dog, what do we say? 

‘*Yes, puppies. And in writing the word, we could 
jast write the word puppy, and then put es after it, as 
we do with some words. But in this case it would 
look strange, so we change the y to i, so; and then add 
the es. Now you may take a picture of the word and 
be sure to get the 7 in the right place.” 

Note.—The children, having thus taken a ‘‘negative” of 
each word in the spelling-lesson and produced a “ posi- 
tive’ on their slates, were ordered to erase and put away 
slates. Spelling blanks were passed and the same words 
were dictated. The result was a much higher per cent. 
than had been attained by home study, and the Friday 
review showed that the sensitive ‘‘ plate” still retained 
the impressions it had taken. 

In presenting new words to the class care should be 
taken that their meaning is understood, and attention 
should be called to peculiarities in the arrangement, or 
the introduction of silent letters. Let the pupils tell 
how many letters in a word, then suund it and note the 
fact that some letters are not sounded, or that two let- 
ters are combined to make a certain sound. 

Since the above plan has been in‘operation among us 
we have had fifty per cent. less trouble with our spell- 
ing. 


BLACKBOARD ILLUSTRATION FOR UNITS, 
TENS, HUNDREDS, AND THOUSANDS. 





By Lorena R. CHAMBERLIN. 


| +___-} 





The above illustration is not intended as a develop- 
ment lesson, but as a device to be used after children 
have sume knowledge of the scale of units, tens, hun- 
dreds, and thousands. 

The children have become acquainted with the 
“Brownies” through Palmer Cox, of St. Nicholas. 
Thinking that some of the dark and mysterious opera- 
tions of arithmetic might assume a brighter form if 
done by these “‘ wee folk,” the illustration was drawn 
with a view to that result. It will be much more pleas- 
ing to children if drawn with colored crayons. 

The house represents the whole work of Number, the 
‘“* Brownies” doing the work, those in the foreground 
are, as their caps tell, called Units, Tens, Hundreds, and 
Thousands. 

They have baskets in which they carry their number- 
blocks, each basket holding ten times the preceding one. 

The teacher asks questions as to the greatest number 
of blocks Units can carry in his basket. The least? 
Question about each “Brownie” in the same manner, 
until the children understand thoroughly, 

The “‘ Dude,” who ‘‘ toils not,” represents the cipher ; 
he merely occupies a place, but has no share in his busy 
little brothers’ work. 

The small “ Brownie” peeping in at the window is 
one of the little men who has played truant, and is 
afraid to venture in. 


| 





No man is born into the world whose work 

fs not born always with him; there is always work 
And tools to work withal for those who will ; 

And blessed are the horny hands of toil !—LowELL, 





cur 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE YEAR. 





By Anniz I. WILLIs, 

Scene I.—Curtain rises, disclosing on stage the twelve Months, 
each attended by two Hours; January, by One and Two o'clock, 
A.M.; February, by Three and Four o'clock, etc. The Months, of 
whom the first three and last three in the year are represented 
by boys, the eiher eix by girls, are dreescd appropriately for 
their reason. and the Hours, all little girls, in white. The names 
of all should be fastened across breast. 

JANUARY : 
I wonder where the New Year is, 
He came not long ago, 
With a cheery face and a heart as light 
As the snow that powdered his cap so white ; 
It was a bleak and cheerless night ; 
And how the wind did blow ! 


We were mourning for the Old Year dead, 
When in came the glad New Year. 
With a hearty laugh and a greeting gay 
He almost turned the night to day, 
Though coming from very far away, 
In the storm so bleak and drear. 
A loud knock is heard, the door at once opens, and New Year 
cumes quickly in, singing gaily : 
The happy New Year comes again, my friend ; 
And now for a merry time, 
Our laughter and cheer shall know no end ; 
What if it is winter time? 
The cold does but redden your hardy cheeks, 
And color your saucy nose, 
O, the New Year is full of all sorts of freaks ! 
There is fun wherever he goes. 
New YEAR, at close of song, puts his finger to his lips, laughs 


and goes outof door, returning in a moment dragging a large 
bag or basket. All look at him. 


New YEAR: 


Gifts for all; I do indeed resemble 

The good Saint Nick that down the chimney climbs, 

Bringing his gifts to all the little people, 

Whi e ring aloud the merry Christmas chimes, 
Stoops over, takes out gifts one by one, the attendant Hours of 


each month, coming up to receive them. As he hands out each 
gift, he utters appropriate words. 


JaNUARY.—Skates. 
With ringing of steel and merry laugh 
Chase thou all care away, 
Youngest of months. 


FEBRUARY.—A cloak, 


Much need has thou of wrappings warm, ’tis said 
The very flowers in their snowy bed 
Shiver at thy approach. 

MarcH.—A veil, 
Cold blow the winds! Methinks old Boreas 
H.s opened wide the gates of that rude cave 
Wherein they sleep, 


APRIL.—An umbrella, 
April, April, smiling, weeping, 
Why will you be al ways keéping 
Mortals in suspense? 
Now a smile, and now a tear, 
Now a touch of both, I fear, 
An umbrella is the only weapon of defense. 


MayY.—A bunch of violets. 
The violet eyes 


Of spring have opened, in a glad surprise 
At all the beauty of the earth and sky. 
JONE,—Roses. 
Gather ye reses while ye may ; 
Old Time is still a-flying ; 
And thissame flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow may be dying. 
JuLY.—A goblet. 
When the earth is parched and dry 
With the heat the sun’s rays fling, 
Sweet to quaff the water clear 
From some humble wayside spring. 
Avaust—A fan. 
Gently wafted to and fro, 
Cool the air, which now doth glow 
With the heat of summer-time ; 
August days are in their prime. 


Dropping from wind-shaken branches 
One by one, 
When September’s reign of splendor 
Has begun. 
OctToBEer.— Nuts. 


A touch of the frost-king’s fingers 
On hilltop, and wood, and field ; 
How it changes the green leaves’ color ; 
How it causes rough burrs to yield ; 
An then in the dying forest, 
A dropping sound we hear, 
Now sg irrels and laughing children 
Outvie with each other in cheer. 
NOVEMBER.—A pumpkin, 
O golden fruit, November's choicest product, 
Which graces every glad Thanksgiving feast, 
You have a place among time-honored viands. 
You have no equal, in the West or East. 
DECEMBER.—Sleigh-bells. 
Hear the sledges with their bells, 
Silver bells, 
What a world of merriment their melocy foretells! 
How they tinkle, tink'e, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All tre heavens seem to twinkle, 
With_a crystalline delight. 


MonTHS.—Sing. 
O what's the best ceason for giving? 
Is it when the chill winter is here, 
When cold makes the fireside pleasant, 
The days of the glad Christmas cheer ? 
Or is it in glorious springtime, 
When Nature her bounty bestows, 
Or Summer her sweetest of blessings 
Flings out in the blossoming rose ? 


Perhaps ’tis in fall when the harvests 
Give up to mankind their rich yield, 

When reapers and gleaners rejoicing 
Are busy in each yellow field. 


Ah, no! At all times, in all seasons, 
Love's gifts are as welcome as day ; 
Then take them, and taking, remember 

Thy debt to some others to pay. 


Curtain falls. 

Scene II.—Curtain ris:s, disclosing same group, New Year 
oeing seated in Jarge chair in center, Months on either side, and 
Hours standi-g in center. Hours sing, at same time tripping 
about in a pretty dance : 

Laughing and singing, 
Dancing and springing, 
Merrily laugh now, yes, laugh while you may, 
Shrouded in sorrow, 
Dawneth to-morrow ; 
Then let the hours pass gaily to-day. 


Ever be giving, 
Usefully living, 
All that is gcod and is noble, now learn, 
Seasons are flying, 
Many are dying, 
Virtue’s flame brightly, then, ever should burn. 
While on earth dwelling, 
Banish each feeling, | 
Luring the soul from the path of the wise : 
Laughing and singing, 
Dancing and springing, 
Now le! all voices in gladness arise, 
Music to be found in L. W. Mason’s “New Secoud Music 
Reader,” page 161, 
Enter Seven Days of Week, all dressed for work, except Sab- 
bath, who has church dress, and carrics bymn-book. Monday 
is wringing a towel, Tuesday shaking out and fo‘ding a pil.ow- 
case, Wednesday carries a duster, Thursday is rubbinr a silver 
fork Friday has a broom, and Saturday a loaf of bread in pan. 
Each rep2ats a line of the following : 
Monday, wash day, hard at work ; 
Tuesday, ironing, no time to shirk ; 
Wednesday, general “‘ pick-up day,” 
Time to do a little play; 
Thursday silver must Se clean ; 
Friday, all the brooms are seen}; 
Saturday, a week’s baking done; 
Sabbath, rest from sun to sun. 

Exit Days. 


New Year: 
‘Whom have we here? 
Hours: . 





Red and yellow glow the apples 
In the sun, 


The Holidays, 





Enter Washington's Birthday with Fourth of July, and Thanks. 
giving with Christmas. Washington's Birthday, boy dressed 
as a man in Continental suit; three-corne:cd hat held in 
hand. Fourth of July, girl in red, white and blue cap decora- 
ted with tiny flags, large flag in hand. Thanksgiving, girl 
dressed as matron; large white apron and cap; in hands a platter 
containing a fowl. Christmas, boy with long beard, rough cap, 
with snow on it, shaggy coat, branch of holly in hand. They take 
positions each side of New Year's chair. As they enter, Hiours 


All hail, all hail to our Holidays ! 
When they come, care fiies away, 

Then welcome them all with hearty cheer, 
To join in our sport to-day. 
First, hear what they have to say. 


WASHINGTON’s BIRTHDAY recites : 


Washington, the warrior and legislat-r. In war, 
contending by the wager of battle for the independence 
of his country, and for the freedom of the human race— 
ever manifesting amidst its horrors, by precep$ and by 
example, his reverence for the laws of peace, and for the 
tenderest sympathies of humanity ; iu peace, soothing 
the ferocious spirit of discord among his own country- 
men into harmony and union, and yiving to his sword 
a charm more potent than that attributed in ancient 
times to the lyre of Orpheus. 

—JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
All sing ‘* America.” 


FOURTH OF JULY recites: 
When Freedom from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there. 


She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial light, 
With streakings of the morning light. 


*% * * + * a 7 7 


Flag of the brave ! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph, high ! 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on. 


7 ” * ” * * 7 * 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 
By angel hands to valor given, 

Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven. 


Forever float that standard sheet ! 
Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom’s banner streaming o'er us? 
—JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE. 


All sing ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner.” 


THANKSGIVING recites : 
’Tis in the thriftful autumn days, 
When earth is overdone, 
And forest leaves have caught the blaze 
Thro-7n at them by the sun ; 
When summer is mislaid and lost 
Among the leaflets dead, 
And winter, in white words of frost 
Has telegraphed ahead ; 
*Tis then good prosperous folks display 
A reverential cheer, 
And thank their Maker one whole day 
For all the rest the year. —WILL CARLETON. 
All sing “The God of Harvest Praise,” or some appropriate 
Thanksgiving piece. 
CHRISTMAS recites : 
The Christmas chimes are pealing high 
Beneath the solemn Christmas sky, 
And blowing winds their notes prolong 
Like echoes from a angel’s song ; 
Good will and peace, peace and good will 
Ring out the carols glad and gay, 
Telling the heavenly message still, 
That Christ the Lord was boin to-day. 


In lowly hut and palace hall 
Peasant and king keep festival, 
And childhood wears a fairer guise, 
And tenderer shine all mothers’ eyes ; 
The aged man forgets his years, 
The mirthful heart is doubly gay, 
The sad are cheated of their tears, 
For Christ the Lord was born to-day. 
= —SUSAN CoOLIDGE, 


All sing “ Hark, the Herald Angels Sing,” or “It Came Upog 
the Midaight Drear,” ‘* or some Christmas Caro). 





Curtain Falls, 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 











The Marquis of Ely, who owns considrable land in Ireland, bas 
reduced the ren's of his tenants fifty per cent. 

The railroads west and southwest of Chicago as far as Kansas 
and Nebraska have reduced the freight tariffs. 

About $65,000 was realized from the great Masonic fair in New 
York City. 

Bishop Carbery, of Hamilton, Ont., died December 19. 

Suit has been begun for a mandamus to recover the bodies lost 
in the mine at Nutticoke, Pa. 

The charge against Henry 8S. Ivesof defrauding a railroad com- 
pany was dismissed. 

A train on the Sixth avenue elevated railroad ran off the track 
at Franklin street, and only for the presence of mind of the 
engineer, who stopped thé locOmotive as soon as possible, it 
would have plunged over into the crowded street. 

The strike of the New York cabmen for higher wages was suc- 
cessful. 

All the coal and freight hands of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad Company struck. 

Austria has appropriated a large amount of money for the pur- 
chase of military equipments. 

Anexplosion of naphtha in Rochester, N. Y., caused the loss of 
several lives, and the destruction of a large amount of property. 

Two hundred foreign bishops and many European Legitimist 
aristocrats have given notice that they will visit Rome to take 
part in the Pope’s jubilee. 

The Great Eastern has been sold for $80,000, and will be broken 
up for old metal. 

The courts in San Francisco have decided against the further 
importation of Chinese women that are brought here for im- 
proper purposes. 

Duri g a storm, the bawser by which the great Nova Scotia 
raft was being towed to Néw York by the steamer Miranda, was 
severed. The raft was thus left to drift, to the great danger of 
vessels. 

John 8. Barbour tas been elected senator from Virginia. 


The Universities at Charkoff and Odessa have been closed, 
owing to disorders among the students. 





FACT AND RUMOR. 





Anna E. Dickinson is at her home at Honesdale, Pa., slowly 
recovering from an illness which has affected her for over a year. 


Columbia College has begun the issue of a magazine entitled 
Columbia Law Times. 


Williams College alumni propose t» raise $100,000 for the erec- 
tion and miintena”ce of a memorial building to the late Mark 
Hopkins on the college grounds. 


Andrew D. White, ex-president of Cornell University, is col- 
lecting materials for a work to be entitled, * The Warfare of 
Science.” Mr. White will spend a few months at Johns Hopkins 
UVaiversity lecturing on Frerch and German history, and will 
then visit other prominent Southern colleges. 


Miss Laura Bridgman, the blind, deaf and dumb fnmate of the 
Perkins Institution tor the Blind in Boston, gave a reception 
recently to her friends t> mark the fiftieth year of her residence 
in that institution, as well as the fifty-eighth anniversary of her 
birth. 


The seven thousand volumes in Mr. Beecher’s library were sold 
at the American art galleries, and brought $10,000, 


Mr. Frederick H. Rindge, of Los Angeles, Cal., formerly of 
Cambridge, Mass., bas added a city hall and an industrial school 
for boys to his gift of a itbrary to the latter city, making the 
total of his benelactions reach the sum of $600,000, 

A. Bronsun Alcott has celebrated bis eighty-eighth birthday. 
He is stronger and in better health than for many months past. 


George Herbert Palmer, professor of philosophy at Harvard 
College, was married recently to Miss Alice E. Freeman, ex-presi- 
dent of Wellesley Female Collégé, at Weliésiey, Mass., a few 
miles from Buston. 

John Morley has been elected president of the Associated Soci- 
eties of Edinburgh University, in succession to Robert Browning, 


A new collegiate ivstitution has been opened in Albuquérque. 
New Mexico. The great want of the territory is education, and 
the hew Collegé helps to meet it, but funds are greatly needed. 


Scrofula sores, swellings in the neck and all impurities, are 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The Philaletic Literary Congress of Santa Clara College has 
elected the following officers: Rév. E. J. Young, speaker; J. 
Adams, curresp nding secretary ; J. McCone, clerk; M. Collins, 
treasurer; R. J. Bellou, librarian; J. Dougherty, sergeact-at- 
arms; [. Trubucco, a:sistant sergeant at-arms. 

At a meeting of the Alumni Association of Mills’ College, it 
was proposed to raise $20,000 as a testimonial to the school, and 
about one-third of the amount was subscribed. 

Prof. E. W. Hilgard of the State University reeommends the 
appointment of a state entomuvlogist to be located at the Univer- 
sity, and a part of whose duties snould be to lecture to the stu- 
dents on that branch of natural history. 

The Helviug Hand Society has established a kindergarten 
class on Union street, San Francisco. 

The tweaty-first annual meeting of the California State 
‘Teachers’ Association, beld in Berkeley, December 27-30, was an 
undoubted success. There were a humber of general assemblies, 
besides special section meetings for teachers of different grades, 
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in each of which the subjects discussed weré of special interest to 
teachers of that section. Among other important transactions 
was a meeting of county superintendents to make arrangements 
for the reception of the National Teachers’ Association, to be 
held in San Francisco next July. The California Teachers’ Read- 
ing Ciecle met during the association. 


COLORADO. 


Principal Kiggins, of Silverton, has had his salary increased, 
This sp: aks well for the board and its employee. 

The board of education of district 20, Pueblo, can hardly pro- 
vide room fast enough to meet the demands of a rapidly increas- 
ing school attendance. 


Pueblo. State Correspondent. F. B. GAULT. 


DAKOTA. 

The fifth annual meeting of the South Dakota Educational 
Association was held at Huron, December 21-23, and a great deal 
of work was done thoroughly and well in that time. The discus- 
sion on how the educational work of South Dakota can be im- 
proved, shows that there is in that state a desire to grow, not to 
merely exist. Class exercises were given by several teachers and 
their pupils, which were very interesting. 


INDIANA. 


A feature of the State Teachers’ Association was that the 
program was less crowded with subjects, and there was more 
informal discussion. 

The New Albany Schools are full to overflowing, some primary 
rooms having an enrollment of one hundred and twenty pupils, 
A ccmmodious school building is just reaching completion, which 
will relieve the crowded condition, 

The trustees of the New Albany public schools have provided 
a free public library, wtich is open to all, under certain restric- 
tions. It is well patronized, fiction receiving the largest reading. 

The following gentlemen were recently appointed by the State 
Board of Education, as visitors to the State Normal! School; Dr. 
J.8. Irwin, Supt. of Ft. Wayne Schools; Calvin Moon, county 
superintendent of St. Joseph county; and Dr. Richard Edward, 
state superintendent of Illinois. 

Our State Normal Schoo! is to have an alcove, to be known as 
the Milton B. Hopkirs memorial. 

“Shall examinations be held at stated times?” was a question 
recently discussed at a meeting of the teachers and superinten- 
dents of Northern Indiana. A strong majority gave a negative 
response. 

The ‘Institute Instructors’ Association” isa new creation in 
this state ordered by the State Board of Education, The associ- 
at’on isto meet annually in June. The object is to perfect a 
uniformity in institute work throughout the state, 

Prof. George B. Loomis, a well-known musician, and for years 
superintendent of music in the Indiauapolis public schools, re- 
cently died of typhoid fever. 

Prof. Hiram Hadley for many years Principal of Bloomingdale 
Academy, has taken up permanent abode at Las Cruces, New 
Mexico. 


New Albany. State Correspondent. JNO. K, WEATHERS. 


LOWA,. 


The third annua! circular of Corning Academy has been issued. 
Corning is a town of about 2,000 inhabitants, the county seat of 
Adams county, in the southwestern quarter of the state. This is 
a Presbyterian school, but open to all. The bui'ding is brick, 
trimmed with stone; it is 60x60 feet, and will accommodate 250 
students. Rev. Samuel L. McAfee is principal. 

The Teachers’ Association of Hardin county beld its monthly 
meeting meeting at Alden in December. Aa interesting program 
was offered. J. C. Hadley, Eldora, has been re-el:cted county 
superintendent. 

R. 8. Bingham. of Cedar Falls, has been elected superintendent 
of the Clinton schools, in place of Heary Sabin, who is now super- 
intendent of public instruction. 

Miss E. M. Ladd, principal of the High School, will fill Mr. 
Bingham’s place in Cedar Falls for the remainder of the year. 

Cedar Falis. State Correspondent. W. N. HULL. 


KANSAS. 

Topeka has a new superintendent in J. M. Bloss late, of Muncie, 
Wis. Mr. Bloss held his position at Muncie for five years and 
comes highly recommended. 

Dighton, the county-seat of Lane Co., is erecting a $10,000 
school building. It will be one of the finest school-houses in the 
new western counties. 

Dickinson county bas organized this year a County Teachers’ 
Association. It will hold ite meetings at Abilene, and act ia 
conjunction wth the local institutes. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, J. 8. Ford, County Superintendent; Vice-President, 8. M. 
Cook; Secretary, C. M. Harger. 

Solomon City introduces special instruction in vocal music this 
year. One of the teachers conducts the exercises for the whole 
school. 

The first County High School in the state to be organized un- 
der the recent Jaw will be located by Dickinson county at 
Chapman. 

Salina erects three new school-buildings this year at a cost of 
$20,000 

LOUISIANA, 

Sanford E. Chaille, M.D., Dean of the Faculty at Tulane Medi- 
cal University, gave recently his third annual course of lectures 
upon Hygiene and Physiology to the public schools teachers of 
New Orleans. 

Mis Kate Page Nelson, a member of the great Virginia family 
of that name, has charge of the largest female seminary in North 
Louisiana, at Shreveport. 

Mr. Peter Howe, a banker of Wenona, IIl., has endowed an 
institute for colored people at New Iberia. The institute is fitted 
up with all modern appliances. 


MAINE. 


The recent meeting of the Maine Pedagogical Society, held at 
Augusta, December 29-31, was attended with great success. The 
three days devoted to educational questions were well filled. 
The questions presented were ably treated and comprehensively 
discussed, and included topics for all grades of work, 











MINNESOTA. 


The anoual convention of county superintendents of schools 
was beld at St. Paul, Dec. 26,27. The superintendents discusseq 
school architecture, —epemes instruction, grading and free 
text-books. ° 

MISSOURI. 

The Missouri Valley teachers’ association which met at War. 
rensburg, Dec. 27-29, presented the following program : 

False Educational Perspective—G. B. Morrison, Kansas City, 
Discussion—R. N. Dunn, Holden, and W. Mountjoy, Camden 
Point. Civics in the School Room—W. D. Grove, Tarkio. Dis. 
cussion Z. H. Austin, Carrollton, and C. H. Dutcher, Warrensburg 
School Examinations : Uses‘ and Abuses—W. M. Moore, Warsaw 
Discus ion—C. W. Thompson, Kansas City and J. J. Campbell. 
Warrensburg. Development vs. Repression—R. E. Olcham, 
Jefferson City. Discussion by the Association. Special Conditions 
of Country Schools; How Improved—S. T. Sherry, Harlem. Dis. 
cussion—J. A. Merrill, Warrensburg, and T. E. Spencer, Marshail. 
Methods of Discipline—H. F. [riplett, Sweet Springs. Discussion 
G. W. McCurdy, Tipton, and J. H. Grove, Liberty. How Shall 
we Educate our Girls ?—Mrs. R, T. Miller, Sedalia. Discussion by 
the Association. The Average Pupil’s Vocabulary—B. F. Hick- 
man, California. Discussion—J. T. Williaws, Windsor, and R. P, 
Rider, Liberty. Government andjSociety, A. Haynes, Boonville. 
Discussion by the Association. 


NEBRASKA. 

The third annual meeting of the North Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, held at Blair, December 27-29, was an interesting 
and profitable occasion. There was a most interesting discussio1 
as to whether the state permits children to go to school at too 
early an age or not. The whole occasion was marked by an 
enthusiasm that made it the success it was, 


NEW JERSEY. 


The city school board of Trenton have applied to the council 
for an appropriation of $13,000 for a new school building. This 
new house is to be partly Queen Anne in style and is expected to 
effect a radical change in the building of school-houses through- 
out the state. With but few exceptions they are noted for their 
plain, dreary appearance in stiiking contrast to those in New 
England and the West. 

Convict instruction at the state’s prison is a success. The crim- 
inals are interested and, as the method adopted takes no time 
from their work and costs nothing, the tax-payers approve of 
the plan. Two of the prisoners are the instructors. They are 
well-educated, one speaking and writing witn read'ness six of the 
modern languages. W. D. TYNDALL. 


NEW YORK. 


The teachers’ institute for the first commissioner district of 
Onondaga county was held at Jordan, Dec. 19—23,. A most inter- 
esting program was presented. 

The twenty ninth annual session of the St. Lawrence County 
Teachers’ Association was held at Rensselaer Falls, Dec, 27-29. 
Many interesting educational questiuns were ably presented and 
discussed. 

The Saratoga County Teachers’ Institute was held for five days 
at Saratoga Springs, late in December. It was an interesting 
occasion. 

OREGON. 


Mr. M. L. Pratt, formerly principal of the Albina public schools, 
has been elected tc the position of principal of the Oregon City. 
schools. Prof. Pratt has been teaching ia Oregon five years with 
excellent success. 

Southern Oregon has a most capable and progressive man in 
Principal J. B. Horner, of the Roseburg public schools. Mr. 
AHorner is the author of a system of book-keeping which he has 
developed in his school room. He has had charge of the schools 
of Roseburg for several years. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The schools at Steelton, under the able supervision of Prof. L. 
E. McGinness, have made marked advancement the present year, 

The Franklin Educational Interests is the name of a neat little 
semi-monthly edited at Lemasters, this state, by Prof. Geo. W. 
Brindle, It is devoted to the interests of the schools of Fran klin 
county, and is worthy of the success which it will, no doubt 
have. 

Prof. C.E. Edmunds is principal and Miss Annie Earnest as. 
sistant of the Mifflinburg High School. 

The county institute, of the teachers of Union county, convened 
at Lewisburg late last month. The leading instructors were, 
Doctors A. R. Horneand A. N. Raub. 

The physicians of Phillipsburg address the schools of that place 
regularly on physiolgy and hygiene. 

N. R. Myers is principal of the schools at Kylertown. The 
schools of Kylertown and those of Peale have been graded during 
the present school term. 

Mr. James J. H. Hamilton has charge of the Tuscarora Acad- 
emy, in Juniata vounty. ‘bis is a college-preparatory school, 
and with so competent and earnest a principal as Mr. Hamilton 
it is sure to prosper. 


Nanticoke. State Correspondent. Supt. WriL 8. MONROE. 


TENNESSEE. 


in the Stanton High School the “new methods” are attracting 
attention, not only in the primary department, but in the higher 
grades. The Quincy methods, though hailing from the “far 
North,” are being accepted by our people as a great blessing. 
One of the best indications of intellectual progress in our state 
is the increased interest paid to school matters by school officers. 
State Supt. Smith called a convention of county superintendents 
which met in Nashville, Dec. 6 and 7. The purpose of the meet- 
ng was to discuss important questions in connection with school- 
work. 
Stanton Depot. State Correspondent. W. D. PowE LL. 


TEXAS. 

The new buildings of Baylor University, which cost about 
200,000, are rapidiy nearing completion. 

Dallas will shortly have her new school — completed, 
greatly to Supt, Hand’s delight, 
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J.T. Witt, county supt, of Bell county, requires all teachers to 
furnish him with a program of their daily work before they oven 
scho l. Ifa teacher m this county begins teaching before he has 
received a certificate. be gets no sclary for that time. Good! 

J.J. A. Paton, of Anderson, is the new superintendent of the 
Temple schools. 

The town of Holland has voted a special tax, taken charge of 
her schools, and elected J, E. Murray superintendent. 

R. L. Stanfield has been appointed county superintendent of 
Bexar county. He will wake a good officer. 
Tyler. State Correspondent. Mrs. P. V. PENNYBACKER. 


WISCONSIN. 

‘Che practical tendencies of the age are well illustrated in the 
fact that Milwaukee is making preparations to establish a cook- 
ing department in connection with one of her public schools. If 
the project prove successful, it is intended to make culinary 
instruction a regular feature in the work of the ci!y schouwls. 
Several promiuent citizens are taking an active interest in the 
matter, which points to good results. 

Fox Lake has a new high school building which cost $6,000. 

Prof. J. A. Hussey has been obliged to resign his position as 
principal of the Kaukauna school, on account of il] health. 

State Superintendent Thayer has appointed the following visit- 
ing committees to the State Normal schools for the present year: 
Platt ville, 8. D, Pulford, Lancaster; E. C. Wiswall, Prairie du 
Sac; William Hooper, East Troy. Oshkosh, Michael Kirwan, 
Manitowoc; Mrs. Mary De Long, Menasha; A. W. Millard, Marke- 
san. Whitewater, Judson Titsworth, Milwaukee: G. 8S. Parker, 
Janesviile ; J. F. Fiavin, Watertown. Rwer Fals, J. F. Dudley, 
Eau Claice ; J. C, Bartaolf, Milton ; W. L. Cummings, Trempeleau. 
Milwaukee, Prof. J. C. Freeman, Madison; I. N. Mitchell, Fond du 
Lac; Chas Harper, Lancaster. 


St. Francis. State Correspondent. E. A. BELDA. 





NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 





DR. HAMMOND’S LECTURE ON “ SLEEP,” 

Before the Mutual Improvement Association contained some 
very valuable points for teachers. Some of his remarks on tne 
nature of the brain and the cffice of sleep are the same in sub- 
stance as those reported in his lecture before the the Industrial 
Education Association a few weeks ago. Below are some 
additional statements: 

Th- difference between true slecp,and seeming sleep, or stupor, 
was clearly explained. Snoring and a flushed face indicate stupor 
from which one is not easi:y aroused. Stupor is caused by too 
much blood pressing upon the brain and leaves that organin a 
m ich worse condition than it found it. Itis a morbid state. True 
sleep refreshes the brain. 

A slight degree of cold sufficient to cause the skin to tingle 
brings the blond to the surface and may aid in producing sleepi- 
ness. Excessive coid causes stupor. People who are said to 
freez3 to death are overcome by the cold, yicld to the stupor and 
never awake. Cold applications to the back or head will some- 
times cause sleep by contracting the bloud-vessels. For the same 
rea3ou ice or a cold key has ia times past been applied to the back 
of the neck as a cure for blecding of the nose. 

Siigbt heat will cause sleep ; excessive heat will cause mane. 
If cold applications fait to produce the desired effect, a hot cloth 
laid upon the pit of the stomach may be more efficacious. 

The best position for sieeping isthe recumbent. If, however, 
you find that your inclination to sleep vanishes the “ moment 
your head touches the pillow,” it is because too much blood 
flows to your brain. In thut case make yourself thoroughly 
comfortable in a reclining chair with your feet warm. 

B\ood cannot be in two places at once. Diges ion requires the 
presence of blood in the stomach,consequentls a light meal before 
retiring is desirable for brain-workers. A heavy meal is worse 
than none, but a littie bread and butter or a few oysters the Dr. 
would recommend. 

Bathing is sometimes an aid to sleep, but a hot bath is likely 
to prove irritating, and will sometimes keep one awake all 
night. 

Opium in smail doses causes wakefulness, in large amount 
causes stupor. in medium doses causes sleep. 

Chioral is a drug not to be relied on. Its action depends on the 
amount of alkali in t1e blovud, and what benefits at one time, may 
kiliatanother. It is turned into chloroform in the blood. 

Bromides lessen the amount of blood in the brain and contract 
the vessels. They are perhaps the safest of all drugs to use, but 
none of these showld be taken without the advice of a phystctan. 
Bromides when tasen continuously may do harm. They donot 
act at once. When a small dose bas been repeated for two or 
three days the sleep at night is to be expected and should be con- 
tinuous. 

Electricity may sometimes be profitably used, but only bya 
physician, as it causes a sudden contraction of the blood vessels, 
and is, therefore, dangerous. 

Sanan KR. WATKINS. 


One thousand, eight hundred dollars is reported as the pro- 
ceeds of the benefit concert, given for Miss Furness, the insane 
teacher in the Riverdale astlum. While the concert was going 
on, the girl’s mother lay dying—the next morning she was dead ; 
so the uniortunate teacner is now entirely in charge of the 
teachers of the city, and tney propose t» take care of her. The 
expense of keeping her at the asyium is four hundred and eighty 
doilars a year. 


Last Saturday wasa-very busy day with Superintendent Jas- 
per. From morning till night, in addition to bis usua) numerovs 
‘visitors, reporters from the daily press kept coming and goiag to 
fin ! out all about the new course ‘n taanual training which is now 
ready and in the bands of the priuter. 

One man came to “ sce tae Course in operation.” Superinten- 
dent Jasper assured him he would have to wait a month or two 
and then vi-it the schools where it is to be introduced. 

The trustees of four schools have made application for thenew 
course, viz: those of the Fourvh, Sixth, Bleventh,and Twelfth 


One ftem which the Superintendent took particular pains to 
emphasize was that history was to be made a reading erercise, 
instead of a memory exercise in the new course. 

Avother point which he wished your correspondent fo empha- 
size was that the manual, both old and new, isn t intended ro be 
a rigid code of directions to the teachers, but is suggestive only. 
The teachers are allowed to teach by any method they choose, 60 
long as they produce the required results, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD. 
The matter of decreased salaries by reason of decreased attend- 
ence is still undecided, From the committee on teachers, who 
reportedin favor of an amendm ent,the matter went to the com- 
mittee on by-laws who reported themselves opposed to making 
any change at present. In the rash, toward the close of the 
meeting, the resolution of thé committee on by-laws was acquies- 
ced in by the board, but a few moments afterward Commissioner 
Cole rose and said he thought it was too important & matter to 
pass over without more careful consideration. The board,therc- 
fore, moved t» reconsider, and postponed the discussion until the 
next meeting. 
Com missioner Crary offered a résolution amending the by-laws 
relating to the duty of trustees so that henceforthwhen a teacher 
is to be removed from one school to another they shall be 
obliged to hear what he or she has to say about it before making 
the transfer. 
A resolution was pas:ed authorizing the printing of one thous- 
and copies of the new course in manual! training. 

EK. L. Beyepror. 

The following is a note which was received recently by a 
teacher in one of our city schools. It was written by two pupils 
who left school in 1883 : 


Dear Miss W——. 


Surely you will permit us to contribute our share towards 
making sume poor p*ople happy, who have not the pleasant home 
surroundings we have. Wishing you and ali our former teachers 
a Merry Christmas, we are 

Yours truly, 
This teacher's influence still reaches her ol@ pupils, and the 


l-tter shows that these two have had the right sort of traning— 
that which develops not only head but heart. 





NOTES FROM OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 

W. W. KNOw zs, Manager. 
Too long these ‘**notes”” have been unsung. We Owe, and here- 
by tender an apology to the many educational interests which 
have budded along our path since last we wrote and which have 
so richly deserved mention in these columns, 

To realize something of the real spirit of progress which is 
breathed by the average western teacher one but needs—for a 
while—to live among those who are to-day teaching the children 
of those who move in the front ranks—as—“ westward the star of 
empire takes its way.’ To teach in the West, one must live in 
the present. "Tis true the past has provided many good things 
for which we should ever be thankful. 

Illinois and Wisconsin are jubilant over the bright prospects for 
1888. These states provided excellent programs for the 
state teachers’ associations held at their respective capitals 
during the holiday week. Those teachers who found it incon- 
venient to attend were unfortunate. 

This custom is quite common among the Western states and all 
such meetings are generally well attended. Country Schoo! Train- 
er (formerly John)was engaged to read a paper on “Grading Coun- 
try Schools,”’ before the Madison meeting. No man is better pre- 
pared to handle this subject. Superintendent Gastman,of Hlinois, 
reading circle fame, wishes each circle in Minois to report to him 
at once on the following points: 1. Number of members enrolled. 
2. Estimated number who are pursuing the work but who have 
not enrolled as members of the state circle. 3, Amount of dues 
now in hand, that belong to the céntral office. 
And I am quite sure that thé secretaries of reading citcles in 
other states would be glad to receive reports On just such points 
as Mr. Gastman calls for at thistime. Teachers, don’ shirk. It 
is not manly,—neither does it pay. The following is an extract 
from a sermon preached by Jenkin Loyd Jones; of All Souls’ 
Church, Chicago: “ Ignorance is impiety, foolishness is ftréver- 
ence, indifference to state is disloyalty to God. Cultivate your- 
self. Train the powers nature has endowed you with into still 
higher efficiency and keenersensitiveness. I do not mean to say 
that learning is necessarily virtue or that lore ischaracter. Alas, 
the world is too full of practical denials to such an assertion. 
But it is because there isso much sham training—so much of what 
we call culture that does not cultivate, so many books read with- 
out assimilation—so much instruction that does not educate. 

“This is the glory and inspiration of the Néw Education. It 
recognizes that there is nothing of value but character and it 
condemns every investment in school or ¢hurch, fh business or 
politics, that does not relate itselt immediately to character. The 
other day some of us visited Cook County Normal seliool, under 
the direction of Colonel Parker, and there saw the wonderful 
beauty and religiousness of that training that seeks to deal pri- 
marily with things, and not with words, that leads the energies 
of the soul out upon the lines God has established through eye, 
éar, and finger-tips, and allows the Divine forces of the 
world to flow back into the soul through the same channels. It 
was a sight to give one new faith in man, fresh hope for the race 
and a prophetic vision of the piety that is to come when the re- 
ligion of character is to dominate over the lives of men. 

“ Culture, I repeat,in the true sense, is the highway to the New 
Jerusalem. The well-ordered school-room isa temple wherein 
the soul is lifted into a worshipful mood. The true teacher isa 
prophetand priest whose business it is to reconcile a wayward 
spirit to God.’’ Coming from such a source, these words will be 
appreciated by the more thoughtful teachers, who know Mr. 
Jones, not only as an eloquent preacher but as one of the most 
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PROGRAM OF TH& MERTING OF THE DEPART 
MENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCI- 
ATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








To BE HELD IN THE HALL OF THE FRANKLIN SCHOOL, FEBRUAR 
14, 15, 16, 1888, 
Officers. 
Newton C. Dougherty, Peoria, [ll., President. 
Henry A. Wise, Baltimore, Md., Vice-President. 
W. R. Thigben, Savannah, Ga., Secretary. 
C. C. Davidson, Alliance, 0., Master of Transportation. 


TUESDAY, FEB. 14. 104. M. 


How and to what extent can Manual Training be engrafted on 
our system of Public Schools? Charles E. Ham, Chicago, I. 


Discussion by: 
James A, McAllister, Supt. City Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. P. Marble, Supt. City Schools, Worcester, Mass. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Pres. Indus. Ed. Assn., New York City 
W. B. Powell, Supt. City Schools, Washington, D. C. 
H. H. Belfield, Director Manual Training School, Chicago, Il. 
1:30 P. M. 


What is the purpose of County Institutes, and how is it best 
secured? Jesse B. Thayer, State Supt. Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wis. 

Discussion by: 

M. A. Newell, State Supt. Public Instruction, Baltimore, Md. 

Henry Sabin, State Supt. Public Instruction, Des Moines, Ia. 

Harvey M. La Follett, State Supt. Public Instruction, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Richard Edwards, State Supt. Public Instruction, Springfield, 
Ti. 

4p. M. 

Blocution;; its place in Education. Mattie Fleming, Memphis, 

Tenn. 


Discusion by: 
Mrs. M. E.‘'Hart, Washington, D. C. 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 15. 10 A. M. 


How shall the qualifications of teachers be determined? A. & 

Draper, State Supt. Public Instruction, Albany, N. Y. 
Dis-ussion by : 

E. E. Higbee, State Supt. Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

8. M. Finger, State Supt. Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 

C. Jacobus, Supt. City Schools, New Brunswick, N. J. 

J. R. Preston, State Supt. Public Instruction, Jackson, Miss. 

W. W. Woodruff, County Supt., Newtown, Pa. 

Warren Easton, State Supt. Public Instruction, 
Ia. 


Baton Rouge, 


1:30 P. M. 

Are the Normal Schools as they exist in our several states ade- 
quate to accomplish the work for which they were estab- 
lished? James P. Wickersham, ex-State Supt. Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 

D scussion by: 

J. W. Dickinson, State Supt. Public Instruction, Boston, Mags. 

Jerome Allen, Prof. Pedagogy, Univ, of the City of N. Y. 

F. W. Parker, Prin. Cook Co. Normal School, Chicago, Tl. 

Chas. 8. Young, ex-State Supt. Public Instruction, Reno, Nev. 


7:30 P. M. 


The presént need of Moral Training in the Public Schools. W. 
T. Harris, Concord, Mass. 
Discussion by: 

Edward Brooks, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. L. Buchanan, State Supt. Public Instruction, Richmond, Va. 

J. A. B. Lovett, Supt. City Schools, Huntsville, Ala. 

E. ¥F. Tappan, State Supt. Public Instruction, Columbus, 0. 

Geo. Howland, Supt. City Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

THURSDAY, FEB. 16. 10 A. M. 
Paper by Chas. Elliott, President Harvard University. 
11:30 A. M. 

Alaska. N. H. R. Dawson, U. 8. Com. of Education. 

1:30 P. mM. 

The Supermtendent and Teacher. 

Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 
The relation of the Superintendent and Teacher to the School. 
A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass. 
Discussion by: 

W. H. Maxwell, Supt. City Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John W. Cary, Supt. City Schools, Richmond, Va. 

Geo. Luckey, Supt. City Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

John M. Bloss, Supt. City Schools, Topeka, Kan. 

W. R. Baker, Supt. Oity Schools, Savannah, Ga. 

A. ©. Goodwin, Supt. City Schools, Owensboro, Ky. 

7:30 P. M. 

Evening meeting. National Aid to Education. 

The headquarters of the association will be at the Ebbitt House, 
which will entertain members of the association at $2.50 per day. 
Reduced railroad rates are promised, full particulars of which 
will be given in a circular to be issued January 15. 


John E. Bradley, Supt. City 





“I find the SCHOOL JOURNAL a source of much pleasure, as 
well as a treasury of information. No one can to bighly rate 
the ‘reproduction stories’ as a help in language lessons and com- 
position. The carefully prepared thoughts of those who are 
older in the profession, and the valuable suggestions to beginners 
all combine to lighten the work of the mexperienced.” 

Lisbon Centre, N.Y. Gro. A. Tart. 





“Iam well pleased with the Teacuers’ [NSTITUTE AND 
PRACTIOAL TEACHER. Find it of great,value in my school.” 
Edgerton, Mo. JAMES DECKER. 


A Philadelphia teacher in speaking of Tue INSTITUTE, says: 
“I like it. It has helped me a great deal, especially in its belief 











wards, 


earnest and thoughtful men of the.age.” 


that people shouj}d be educated al) around.” 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


WRATHER. A popular Exposition of the Nature of Weather 
Caanges from Day to Diy. By the Hon. Ralph Aber- 
oe mre. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 472 pp. 

fo 





The object of this work is the same as that of other vol- 
umes of the [utecnational Scientific Series, to which it be 
looxs,that is,,o place bef.re the reader a c!ear picture of the 
scieace of waichit treats The first three chapters of the 
volume treat of the more oe parts of the subject 
and the more difficult ques:ions are found in the Jater por- 
tion. It bas been ‘he endeavor of the au‘hor to sketch the 
great principies of the science asa whole and to givea 
ciear view of the generat conclusions as to the actual 
nature of weather to which meteorologi+ts have been /ed. 
Many books have been written on s.orms and climate, but 
none On every-day weather: this book, therefore, stands 
alone on the point, for it is entirely devoted to weather, in 
the tropics as well as in the temperate zone, and is the re- 
sult of the author's orginsl and unpublished researches 
Toe two paris—Elementary and Advanced—are divided 
into chapters. Following the introdaction, are weather 
prognostic:, and cloud and cloud-prognostics. Part II. is 
more advauced and has twelve chapters, which treat of 
isobirs, basograms, thermograns, metograms, wind and 
calm, heat and cold, squalls, thuader-s orms, and non-isc- 
baric raias,pampero-,whiri winds and torna*oes,local varia- 
tion of weather, diurnal variation of weather, annual and 
secular variations, types and spells of weather, forecasting 
for soli ary observer , and forecasting by synoptic charts. 
With such a wide and diversified arrangement of informa- 
tion this book stands alone as an object of peculiar vaiue. 
A variety of charts upon the subject are given, nearly all 
of which have been drawn for this work. 


PRUDENCE WINTERBURN. By Sarah Doudney. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 319 pp. $1.25. 


This home-like story,written some years ago, now appears 
in a very neat binding, tastefulty decorated with scariet 
woodbine leaves. The story itself 1s nos a strong one; there 
is nothing very exciting about it, but there is in it enough 
of charm and interest to claim its full share of attenuop 
when the reading of it is commenced. ‘The two Winterburn 
girls are g.od examples of loving, faithful domestic daugh- 
ters, well educated and bandsome, The design of the story 
is to show how easy it may be forachild who has been 
shielded from temptation, to yield to a strong influence 
if placed inits way. Prudence Winterburn, tne younger, 
of the sisters, m°etsa shrewd, wicked woman of the world, 
and coming under her powerful influence, yields her will up 
entirely. She lends the schemer money, and gets into 
troub!e,nearly loses her faithful lover but will not see that 
her friend is to blame. The story is well-planned and 
written, and teaches a good lesson. 


INTRODUCTORY STEPS IN SCIENCE. For the use of schools. 
By Paul Bert. Translated by Marc F. Vallette, LL.D. 
Revised and enlarged by John Mickleborough, Ph.D. 
New York: D. Appieton & Company. 3863 pp. For in- 
troduction, 90 cents. 


More than haifa million copies of the original book by 
Mr. Paul Bert, were sold in France within three years, and 
in the preparation of this revised and enlarged edi:ion of 
the original, by educators eminently fitted for the work, 
it has been so changed that itis better adapted to the wants 
of American schools, The editors have endeavored to make 
ths text clear and intelligible, always adhering to the lan- 
guage of the author when it is possibie to do so. The 
changes and additions that are found here and there are 
made only to suit more nearly our present needs. The 
book is divided into seven parts as in tue original, compris- 
ing Animals, Plants, inerals and Rock Formations, 
Physics, Chemistry, Animal Physiology, and Vegetable 
Physiology. if one part of the book can be more attr:ctive 
thaa another, withouc doabt the two divisions are animals 
and plants, with tne partselected. They are very charming 
and attractive in their illustrations and matter. Through- 
out this work, minute technical classification has not been 
introduced, and in all of its departments the subjec’s have 
been treated in a manner to cause the student to observe, 
thiok, and then express the result of his observation. The 
illustrations are new, and have been prepared with the 
greatest care. In the Natural History, American species 
have been substituted for foreiga ones, as far as possible. 
As a text-book, the simplicity and excellence of this vol- 
pas will make it a most valuable addition to the curricu- 

um. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN QUALITATIVE ANALYsIs, for use 
iu High Schouls and Col :eges. ye W. Simmons. 
Wita Additions for Student’s Work. By La Roy F. 
Griffin, Chicago: John C. Backbee & Co., Publishers. 
88 pp. 50 ceuts. 


But few chemistries in common use, make any pretense 
toward practical Qualitative Analysis, and it is to meet that 
want that the aatnor has prepared this work. Itis based, 
largely upon his own experience in the class-room, and is 
not design<-d to taks the place of a text-book on chemistry, 
but to supple nent it. 
the subjec.-matter thoroughly, and to presenr the simplest 
and most pract cal tests to the student. Care has also 
been taken in the naming of precipitates, in 1orming re- 
ps grea pay and in tne description of apparatus. Spec 
ial attention is calied to the Solubility Table, and to Group 
Re-agent and Preliminary Tests for both metais and acids. 
Following a short Introduction, are eleven chapters and an 
ps ageny of twelve pages. Special pains have been taken 
with this work to make it vractical and to adapt it to the 
wants of those schools that are only moderately supplied 
wih apparatus; at the same time sufficient material is 
givea to enable the student to thoroughly prepare himeeli 
tor laboratory pe. The volume is neatly bound, has 


good paper and excellent type. 
INTERMEDIATE FRIDAYS, No. 1. Chicago: The Interstate 
Publishing Co. Boston: 30 Frankiin Street, 160 pp. 


835 cents. 


It is a very d'fficult matter to sift out from the macs of 
mi eral found a. the preseut dwy, the good and appro- 
p ia.¢ foc chiudre.’3s use ia deciamation Tne th rt and 
really suitable sevec inasarerace. this voiume: f * Inter- 
mediate Fridays,” is composed of material carefuily com- 
pued, and coasists of poems, chiefly, and a numoer of 
sprizotly dialogues suitable for school exhioitions. There 
is a refiaed aad elevated tone pervading them whichis nor 


Great care bas been taken to classit y | d 





ticable. and decided, necessary to the success of a child’s 


buok of recitations. For boys and girlsin the intermedia‘e 
grade, there is perhaps no betier book published for Fri- 
days than this one. 


MARK LOGAN, THE BOURGEOISE. By Mrs. John H. Kinzie. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. Co. 50 cents. 


This is a story of sixty years ago on the North Western 
frontier. It is a curious mixture of love and intrigue, not 
of the conventional society sort, but involving capture by 
indians, e-capts, rescues and out-door hardships, and perils 
of various kinds. Its fidelity to local surroundings seems 
to proceed from actual familiarity, and imparts to the tale 
a freshness, a flavor of the woods, an air of old-time ro- 
mance akin to the Leather Stockivg Svories ; although its 
hterary merit is not conspicuoas, and it 1s rather too long- 
drawn-out for to-day. 

The reader, who is versed inthe history of the Frontier 
of filty years ago, will detect slight anachronisms here and 
there in the pre-ent s ory. Taese, however, arise neither 
through ignorance nor carelessness, but from the author’s 
desire to construct a good story. Tne same is true regard- 
ing one or two of the characters. 


CSAR’s HELVETIAN WaR. Adapted for the Use of Be- 
inners, by W. Welsh, M. A., and C. G. Dufficld, M. A. 
acmillan & Co,., London and New York. 95 pp. 40 

cents. 

This little book might almost be termed a “ pocket 
editiun ” of the Elementary Classics, as it is both smali and 
thin,—nevertheless it 1s full of useful material. It opens 
witn an [ntrodcac ion, giving a concise history of the War. 
Then follows direction. for translaiing, with rules of agree- 
ment, and parsing. The War is divided into forty-four 
= ae which cover twenty-two pages, is followed 

y Notes, of tweive pages,—abbreviations,—vocabulary,— 
and forty-four exercises to be translated into Lain, to 
which 1s added an English-Latin vocabulary. A map is 
given, representing Gaul in the time of Julius Cesar, and 
also, a plan of the second stage of the battle, showing the 
maneuvre of the Romans to meet the Helvetians and their 
allies. It would be hardly possi»le to pr+ss more valuabie 
information into one little book than has been in this one. 


BIRDS AND BEES. Essays by John Burroughs. With an 
Introduction by Mary E Bart. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Boston: 4 Park Street: New York : 11 East Seventeenth 
Street. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 88 pp. 15cents. 
Any person interested in birds and bees, will be delighted 

with this volume, for it is perfectly fall of all kinds of 
charming fucts,—and for the development of close obser- 
vation, and a love toward the common things of life, there 
are no writings better than these of John Burroughs. The 
two divisions, birds and bees, treat of,—Bird Enemies,— 
The tragedies of the Nests,—An Idyl of the Honey Bee, 
and The Pastoral Bees. To read John Burronghs is to live 
in the woods and fields, and to be associated closely with 
their tiny inhabitants. His way of investing beasts, birds, 
and insects, with human motives is most pleasing to crii- 
dren, and his prevailing taste is for the greatest simplicity 
in thoughts and words. Toere can be no more captivating 
book for suppiementary reading than this one. 


GRAMMAR ScHOOL FriIpAYs. No I. Chieago: The Inter- 
state ~tas o-~- Ngmaaaeaat Boston: 30 Franklin Street. 
182 pp. 35 cents. 

These selections, in prose and verse, for declamations and 
ublic readings, are complied by S. R. Winchell, and have 
m chosen for their fitness as recitations, for school use. 

They comprise prose selections from some of the best 

speakers and authors ;-among them are found, Edward 
verett, Wm. E. Gladstone, James G. Biaine, Chauncey M. 

Depew, S. S. Cox, and others equally celebrated. Poems 

are found suitable for recitation, from the best poets, and 

the literary press. Many of the humorous selections have 
never appeared before which will be an additiunal charm, 
as the great aim of all students is te find something new. 

The entire collection 1s worthy of more than ordinary com- 

mendation, because of the uniform excellence and purity 

of its material. 1+ isa rare thing to fiad a book so full of 
selections uniformly good all through. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. 8B 

Beckford. Cassell & Co.. 739 and 741 B 

York. 192 pp. 10 cents. 


At the age of twenty-two, William Beckford wrote “ Va- 
thek”’ in French at a single sitting; a little later, he “re 
his miad to it, rewrote the story and the sitting lasted three 
days and two nights. ‘‘ Vathek”’ 1s called the happy 
thought of Beckford’s life. It is a story that reproduces 
the luxuriant imagery of an Arabian tale. 


THE Book oF FOLK Stories. Rewritten by Horace E. 
Scudder. Boston: Hougaton, Mifflin & Co. New York: 
11 East Seventeent» Sureet. Tne Riverside Press. Cam- 
bridge. 152 pp. 75 cents. 


If Mr. Scudder could look down into the faces of all the 
children who read his ‘“‘ Fotk Stories,” he would see such a 
bubbling up and ruaning over of fun and laughter as would 
more than repay him for his efforts in their behalf. Chil- 
dren, and grown-up peopie as well, are delighted and 
enjey tnem all, altnough they are old familiar words, re- 

ressed. Mr. Scudder has shown great wisdom in his 
preparation of these stories, for he nas so revised the origin- 
als that they may be read by the littie ones themselves. 
It is his wish, and it is an excellent one, that the book ma 
be used in schools, as a reader, and by that means furnis 
little restless pupils something to interest, to the fullest ex- 
tent, ali their stirring fancies, and thus ease the teacher’s 
labor. With that point in view, the easier stories are 

laced first in order, ginning with that famous one, ‘‘The 
Story of Chicken-licken.’’ There are fifceen in all, each 
one more charming and fascinating than the other. 


OUTLINES OF NATURAL PHILosopay. For Schools and 
General Readers. By J. D. Everett, D.C. L., F.R.S. 
Iliustrated by 216 Engravings on Wood. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 885 pp. 

It is an established fact, that text-books, upon all sub- 
pm, and in all departments of science, are continually be- 
ng prepared in a more simple and practical manner. Take 
for exa opie this voiume oy Professor Everett, a na ural 
ph losophy is p-eseat -d, which is iateaded .o supply :he felt 
want of a wrk ab ouce easy eaouga for a c'ass reading- 
book, and pr-c s3 enough tor a t-x¢book. What wealt 
our scnools have thought of thar, fifocy years ago? Ia pre- 
paring this book, Professor Everett has taken tae greatest 
pains \o make every statement as plain as possible, and to 
put every seatecce into the torm easiest to he unders.ood, 
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way, New 
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Technical terms have been avoided, and algebraic formul= 
entirely excluded. The illustrations, with which the book 
abounds, have been carefu.ly designed and selected, so that 
the text may be made even more clear by them,—they are 
also fully explained. The author has treated of, Dynamics, 
Hydrostatics, Heat, Light Sound, ay ee Electricity 

and Electric Currents. Under these divisions, there wil 

be found, in all, thirty-four chapters, full of in'erest from 
beginning toend. A book that comes within the compass 
of the ordinary pupil, will be just as acceptable to hundreds 
of others « bo are not pupils, for it is simple, practical, and 
easily understood. 


REPORTS. 


Forty-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF MICHIGAN, 1886. Hon. Joseph Esta- 
brook, Supcriniendent. 

The report states that the advantages of an enligttened super- 
on are seen in city schoo s, inasmuch ag **it secures unity, it 
inspires emulation, it promotes a nobler standard or merit, it 
commands more int !ligence and competent teaching gifts.” The 
superinten eot concludes that some such s: stem would be a ben- 
efit to the country schools, and that well remunerated country 
superintendence, removed from the petty jealousies and intrigue 
ot parties, would be a measure of wise and needed Icgisiation. 

Tre institutes were well attended during the year by teachers 

and school : fficers, and the work was, in the main, very satisfac- 

tory. In many distric's there was no temperance teaching. 
showing a disposition to ignore the law. To & cure a general 
compliance with this requireme’t it is evident that a specific 
penalty shuuid ve impos.d f: rnon-compliance, The superinten- 
dent like his predecessors, favors the t »wnghip school d +tric 
sys'em which, besides offering other special acvantages, he be- 
sieves wiil vpen a n w way for the sp edy adjustment of the 
difticul ies ansing out «f the diversity a}-d expense of text-books. 

We give some of the statistics as tellow~: numUer«f townships 
and independent distiicis report ng, 1,199; number of g add 
school districts, 443; number of ungraded school dist) icts, 6,529 ; 
school ceusus «f graded and ungraded districts, 603,767; total 

enrollment, 416,650; pe centage of attendance for state, .69; 

average duration of schouls, 7.2 mont & inh" iis in private 

schools, 29,501; number of male teachers, 3, ; femaic teachers. 

11,386; average, wages: f male teachers, $45; average wees of 

female t+ achers, $31.16; number of frame school houses, 5,574; 

brick, 1,031 ; stone, 74 ; log, 485. ‘ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


“The Indian side of the Indian Question ” is treated by Rev, 
William Barrows, in a book published by D. Lothrop Co. 


Cassell & Co. have published a series of eight colored plates of 
nopular flowers; camclia, carnation, cactus, gloxinia, pansy, 
clematis, chrysanthemum and Chinese primrose, with outline 
sketches for tracing, and instructions for coloring in water- 
colors. 


The Forum isto supplement its educational articles, “* How I 
Was Educated,” and * Books That Have Helped Me,” with a 
series of papers on public schools. The first »f this series is 
published in the January number by Rev. M. J. Savage. 


Rev. Charles Parkhurst, of Dover, N. H., is preparing a series 
of brief periodical papers on distinguished clergymen whom he 
heard abroad, for the Homiletic Review of New York, at the re- 
quest of the publishers, Funk & Wagnualls. 

The first edition of 4,000 copies of the life of Darwin. has been 
exhausted, and the demand has not been supplied. The Ameri- 
can edition, published by D. Appleton & Cv., has been very 
nearly as sucessful. 


Ex-Judge Tourgee began in the December Lip cincott’s a series 
of short stories of mystery, complication, and detective inge- 
nuity, under the general heading of “ With Gauge and Swullow.’’ 
Each story will be complete in itself, though all revolve around 
a common center of interest. 


The essentials of perspective by L. W. Miller, principal of the 
school of Industrial Art uf the Pennsylvania Museum, was re- 
cently issued from the press of Charles Scribner’s Sons. Numer- 
ous drawings are contained therein, which the autbor has uscd 
for years in teaching perspective from the blackboard. 


“The Delusion of Times,” a treatise by George M. Taylor, V.D., 
and “ Brechin Ballads” by Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D., are published 
by John B. Alden, 393 Pear] street, New Yurk. 


Macmillan & Co. are the publishers of a work on musical in- 
struments. It is profusely illustrated, and gives many ioterest- 
ing facts relating to the origin and history of all kinds of instru- 
ments. 


Ginn & Co. have prepared a work entitled “* Number Stories,” 
consisting of a collection of lessons, stories, and verses based 
upon first steps in number, by Wentworth & Reed. “ The Vicar 
of Wakefield,” annotated for the use of schools, will be published 
in the series of Classics for Chiidren about Feb. 1. 


MAGAZINES. 


Mr. Kennan’s article in the mre Century describes Rustia’s 
sbameless prison system, attemp reforms, and the effect on 
prisoners, and gives thir secr t methods of communication in 
cbangeaole ciphers, the knock alphabet, etc. Six portraite by 
Avexander accompany J. Ranken Towse’s article on the actor, 
Jcho Gilbert This number coataias an articie by Leu:.{S8chwatka 
“ An 51k Hunton the #lains,” and one oy KE. V. Smalley oa “ rhe 
Upper Missouri aod the Great Fulls '* ———Readers interested 1n 
the workings of high and low tariffs in tue various civilized 
countries ot the worid, will find an unusually readable discussion 
ot the subdject by Hou. David A. Wells inaer the title of “‘ Gov- 
ernmental Interference wi.h Production and Distribution,” in 
the January number of Th: Popular Science Monthly.——— Kead- 
ers of periodical literature will flad many tnings to tncir ta-te in 
the Japuaiy 4tantc. Among the articies are * I'he Lost Earl,” 
by J. T. Trowbridge; *“ The Golden Hesperides,” by Onar.es Dud- 
ley Warner; “ Uunsta heodore (¢ _ “The 
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tne “ Progress of Kuglisn Art,” is ciscussed 
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student will find 
much that is proti.abie and entertaining in the Jan Magazine 
of American History. “ Yhuriow Weed’s nome in New York 
ity,” wives some In eFresting facts reguraing tae jour_anst and 
pullucian, Anu.he:s article Wat will atiuruct uuusual at ention. 
lg“ Gabada: Ke Ip ociwy ur Coduwercisi Union,” by Dr. P.ospec 
Beider. *G n-ral Auur w Javsscn's Account ofr toe sacle of 
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Horsesnce, in 1814,” never befure puvusaeu, i; a Most welcome 
copinputiva from Geu. Marcus J. Wrgut. * Tae Viscuvery of 
Yucatan ” 1s a charms, ly wiitten skein, by aliwe v. Le rion- 
@ on. ** The Historica Ssvtca ot Carist Church, New Yor City,” 
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1887. 62,000 COPIES SOLD. The above engraving represents the nine MANUALS in our series 


of 1887-8. These books are published in monthly numbers, in cloth binding, and sell at 50 cents each, or 3 copies for $1.20, or 


the entire 9 copies for $3.00. We publish an edition of each book in heavy paper binding for subscribers. 
price is $1.50 a year (nine numbers). 
large, neatly bound, elegantly printed books. 


circulars. Address, 


The subscription 

All subscriptions date from September number (Practical Grammar). These manuals are 

Size of covers 6' by 9} inches. Orders filled promptly. Agents wanted. Send for 
THE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S 
Educational Publications. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

16 large pages. Veekly, per year, $2.50 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 

AND PRACTICAL ‘1 EACHER. Monthly, per yr. 1.25 
TREASURE-TROVE. 

A beautifully ——y ~ 36 page (with hand- 

some cover) paper for youn, yt d th 

family. Monthly, perenne seas 1.00 


Love’s Industrial Education. 
12mo, cloth, 

Currie’s Early Education. 
16mo, cloth, 300 


The Reading PGircle Library. 
3 1. Allen’s Mind Studies for Teachers. .30 





“ 2, Froebel’s Autobiogra: .30 
“ 3. Clifford’s Seeing and Winking. -30 
al -s Wilhelm’s Students’ Calendar. 30 
Seeley’s Grube’s Method of 
TeacuinG Arirumetic. (Nearl ready.) | 
Patridge’s ** Quincy Methods.’ 
Cloth, r2mo, 686 a6 panes, illustrated, 1.75 
Parker’s on Teaching. 
Cloth, 16mo, ~ -~&, 1.25 
Shaw’ s National esten! Book. s 
oth, 12mo, 356 pp — 1.50 
The Practical al Teac 
Cloth, 8vo 1.50 
Tate's Philosophy of Education. 
Cl, 16mo, 3 1.50 


Pp- 
Fitch’s ‘Lectures on Teaching. 
A reprint of the most valuable English 
work on Education, Cloth, —"~ - 1.25 
Payne’s Lectures on th $i- 
ENCE AND Art oF EpucarTion, ‘New edition, 


Cloth, 16mo, 1.00 
Shaw and Boke l’s School De- 
vices. Cloth, 16mo, 217 pages 1.25 
Kelloge’ 8 School anagement. 
J aheboert Edusation by D he 
o nson’s ucation oi 
Cloth, 16mo, 11 ad _ -75 


5 
Southwick’ 5 Handy Helps. 
Odd questions and cages, Cl., 288 pages. 1.00 
Reception Day. Four Nos. 
160 pp., paper, each, -30 
Song Treasures. A popular school 
music book. 68 pp. RS original music. .25 
ae s N.Y.State School Laws. 
he ,cloth, IndispensabletoN.Y.teachers .30O 
The Best Hundred Books. 
68 pp., paper. -20 
Ad... cent. discount to teachers, postage extra, 
ly 10 per cent. of price) except those marked nef, 


25 Clinton Place, New York. 

















will bring you Treasure- 
CT e Trove for three months, on 
e know if r once see TREAS- 
pte ed 6 will not be can 
ear; has es; endo! 

RF “everywhere. It ea 
magazine. stabli ro years. 
gplen aid a wher. Premiums for clubs. Send 
for our new list. Valuable articles for a little work. 

A t uccessful in introduci 
gents TREASURE-TROVE into schools 
and families. missions. Aention this 


-TROVE CO., 
iat TREASURE-TROVE Place, N. Y. 


CAN BE 


Mo one’y BASILY 
y taking the o Agancy THE MADE 


ol ener ‘QUESTION BOOK, 


recently issued. lar ost. and best 
question book ‘published. e name 
of its author Edw. R.S Shaw, of onkers, 
.Y., isa guarantee of its value. It :s 
graded, ey inducement to ad- 
other. re new ting, su Ln J in any 
i er, elegant “pt! ng; er 
A most liberal. O counties 








already tak en. hatbnes your p plans | to 
once wit k. 

One ine Agent sold 118 intwo fb. an- 
er in three weeks. Apply now. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
85 Clinton Place, N, ¥..151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 





EVERY ONE WANTS A CALENDAR! 
HERE IS THE BEST! HERE IS THE BEST! 


STUDENTS CALENDAR 


USEFUL, INSTRUCTIVE, ARTISTIC. 





tdi 


Price, 6O cts.; to teachers, 48 cts.; by mail 6 cts. extra. In book form, paper cover, 


30 cts; to teachers, 24 cts; by mail, 3 cts. extra. 
Size, 9x14 Inches. 


SOME OF THE 
Short Biographies. 


Galileo. 

Ethan Allen, 
Abrabam Lincoln. 
Michael Angelo, 
Copernicus. 

V oltatre. 

Martin Lutber, 


SOME OF THE 
Short Biographies. 


Queen Victoria. 
Frederick the Great. 
William Pitt. 
Francis ‘Bacon. 
‘Robert ‘Burns. 

Fobn C. Fremont. 
cAudubon, the Natu- 


EDMUND BURKE. 


January 1, 1730.—Edmund 

&) Burke, born in Ireland; pow- 

my erful orator, statesman, and J 
philantropist ; as M. B,, re- 


My commended measures, which 


ralist. Mj had they been adopted, would Lowell, the Poet. 
$ A ooune. sublime and ‘Beaut- Handel 
‘Ben Jonson. % hI |e ful,’ is an English Classic; andel. 


“Reflections on the Frenc’ 
® Revolution,” influenti 
throughout Europe. 


Charles I. F. Q. Adams. 





Queen cAnne. Rossini. 
Charles ‘Dickens. Victor Hugo. 
Mary Queen of Scots Longfellow. 
President Harrison. Montaigne. 


Facsimilie (reduced) of The Students’ Calendar. 


Thomas A. Edison. Eitc., Etc., Etc. 
INVALUABLE FOR MEMORIAL DAYS. 


This elegant calendar consists of a cardboard back, 9x14 inches, beautifully printed in two 
In the center’space is placed paper, in pad form, on each sheet of which is printed 
With each date is a concise account’ of the life of some noted man’ 


colors, 
the dates of five days. 
who was born or died on that day. 

[#7 Sent by mail, securely packed, on receipt of price, by 





E L. KELLOGG & CO.. Educational Publishers, | 72,;SAnaeu Avenue, cHicaco. 
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Rheumatism 


We doubt if there is, or can be, ® specific 
remedy for rheumatism; but thousands whe 
have suffered its pains have been greatly bert 
efited by Hood’s Sarsaparilia. If you have faile 
to find relief, try this great remedy. It corrects 
the acidity of the blood which is the cause of the 
disease, and builds up the whole system. 

“I was afflicted with rheumatism twenty years. 
Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but grew worse, 
until I was almost helpless. Hood’s 
did me more good than all the other medicine 
Ieverhad.” H. T. BALCoM, Shirley Village, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 
BABY ’S 
SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 
JAND BEAUTIFIED 


, PF Curicura. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND REAU- 
tifying the skin of chiidren, and infants ant 
curing fing r, disfiguring, itching, scaly and 
paoly ¢ sseases of the akin, scalp and blood, with 
108s of hair, from infaney to old age, the vurt- 
CURA REMEDIES are infallible. 

OCUTICURA, the great Skis CurE, and CUTICURA 
SoaP, anexquisite Skin Beautilier, prepared f:0om 
it, externally, and CuTicurA REsOLVEsT, the 
new Biood Purifier, internally, invariably suc- 
veed when all other remedies and the best phy- 
sicians tail. 

CuTicuRA REMEDTEs are absolutel 








pure, and 
the only infalhble skin beautifiers and bluod pur- 
ifiers, free from poisonous ingredients. 
Bold everywhere. Price, CuTicura, 50c.; SOAP, 
; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Porrgn 
Beota AND CHEMICAL (0, BosTON, MASs. 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 


BABY’ $% Skin and_ Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fied by CuTicuRA MEDICATED 
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we ; be fo 
every family and y b obtain 
crey aly and_m and Nuucational Depots. 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 
f PSUR PLEADS GSN UO 














Does ‘cycling aid to 
vigorous aes good 
digestion, 
spirits, tenocent. 


pleasure 
and health for all 


YES! 

Would the majopit 
Awerican riders of it 
class machines bave riddcn- 
for 10 years, and c ntinue 
to ride Columbia _ Bicyeles 
and rere if they were 
not the best ? 








THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Now that winter has actually begun to 
show itself, and navigatior on the Hudson 
River is closed for the season. those for- 
tunate people who have enjoyed during 
the summer all the advantages of the 
People’s Line, will be interested in hear- 
ing tbat this popular route has realized a 
most prosperous season. Certainly the 
merges of this service will agree that tie 

e richly deserves its prosperity, for it 
has kept up “~~ abreast of the times. The 
freedom of these boats from accidents 
and the regularity with which they make | U4 
thir trips, bas inspired the traveling |,, 
puvlic with confidence in in the safety of 
steamboat travel. ne yes. Drew 
and Dean Richmond, will be thoroughly 
overhauled and repaired during the 
present winter, ready to take their place 
on the regular route the coming spring. 


Facts are incontrovertible and stubborn 
things, and the fact that the board of ed- 
ucation at St. Paul, Minnesota, has saved 
money by the use of The Extison Mimeo- 
graph will have considerable weight in 
the question of labor- we ey- 
saving contrivances in cchesla. 
The secretary of the qhove-meatiined 
board declares that in three weeks’ use 
this mimeograph paid for its cost more 
than thrice over, and adds, “‘ Especially 
do we find it a great invention for Exam- 
ination questions in Algebra, Mathemat-. 
ics, Greek, or other studies requiring 
characters rarely found, even in the beot 
stocked printing offices. We would not 
be without it, now that we have learned 
to know its merits and excellence.” This 
valuable invention is made by the A. B. 
Dick Company, 254 Lake street, Chicago. 





O, wad some power the gittie gfe us, 
‘0 see oursel’s as ithers see us! 

This cannot be, but the gods of modern 
science have given us the git to see many 
things so minute as to be infinitely be- 
yona the reach of merely mortal sight. 
Through the microscope is revealed to us 
the wonders of an existence infinitesimally 
rmoinute; and t h the telescope it is 
given us to behold the worlds that swing 
in an almost eternal orbit. But remember 
that microscopes and ell accessories and 


apparatus, phic outfits for ama- 
teurs, spectacles, eye-glasses, opera and 
meen glasses, etc., etc., of the best qual- 


and at low are to be o tained 

Messrs. W. H. Walmsley & Co., suc- 
cessors to R. & J. Beck, of 1016 Chestnut 
st., Philadelphia, 


The teachers of the present generation 
realize the value of progressive and en- 


terprising cies, such as 4 ee 
ducted by M. J. Young Fulton, of 
the American and Foreign Teachers’ 


uces to colleges, 
senewlt, and families, superior Prof- 

. Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Meaianeases for every department of in- 
struction, and also recommends good 
schgols to parents. 


The value of practical and accurate 
text-hooks in scientific studies is appreci- 
ated by all true teachers, and equally so 
a ee saghtful and conscientious pupils. 
teachers have learned to value high- 

scientific text-books which 


NO: [iy Geseuect slantife tent books oi 
> are issu esars. Mac 
ection "tau “ie 142 Fourth Avenue, New York. pat. 
oehpinegeins 2 ype St Lyk 
es to 

ore MEO 2oOy a | be Sriaomedl 31 ay t s Lessons in Ble tne 

12 Warren &t., N. ¥. | mentary Physiolo nike’ 8 Lessons in 

ay 291 Wabash Avie | Physical Geogra; s Lessons in 
Chicago. tary Chemist Jones Tosler 
IVERRITY,. YO RGAMG | Eline | Course sears of uimary Shaicias., Jones 
bard Walnut sOstaver Double eres ce Physics, haakyer's 

naranteed for Six Years and sent, 

with Stool and Book, rou Ber, he | The =~ li 
oMARCHAT Eipuit 7" ing a * of the school teach- 








tory Balla for Boheshe, hrf 
MENEELY &CO. |Tiskes 
WEST TROY, XN, ¥. 
Description prices and on applieation. 
























ers’ attention and . brains of edu- 
cators, thinkers and writers are enlisted 
in behalf of the budding generation. A 
great deal of importance is % attached to 
text-books for use among the little ones, 
and also to those books which suggest the 
best methods of dealing with immature 


- TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Aan’s EXCH y, 
24 





wor 
Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
ans, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families and 
urehes. Also kee P' 


Bookkeepers, 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 


8u 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

4 merican and Foreign Teach¢ ra, Professors, and 
Musicians, cf both sexes, tir Universities, Col- 
leges, Schcols, Families, snd Churctes Circulars 
of choice schools carefully rece mmended to 
parents. Selling and renting of schoo! jroverty 

CHOOL FURNITURE and schvols suppli Best 
references faspenes. 

E, IRIAM COYRIEBRBE, 

31 EB. 17th Sires, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York Citv. 





Address (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth 
We want a few teachers of 
» pronounced ability toract- 


Ave,, N.% 
TAKE NOTICE, rimary. Intermediate, and 


he Grades in Pub ic Schools near the cit 
g004 ies. We desire to correspond wr 

those teachers only who will either call st our 

a oy or send us copies of testimonials and photo- 

grap 

W. D. KERR, Sec. Union Teachers’ Agency. 


16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Coie aa TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 





Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 





7 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 
No Fee for Registration. sests*in 


Good Teachers—no others—always wanted. 
‘orm fcr stamp. RB. E. AVERY, American 
School Bureau, 2 WxstT 14:h St., NEw YORK. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to on, Prin —-. and families, su- 
7 Ly oa 
sane t.. ae good schools to parents. Cal) 
M. YOUN FULTON, 
aes and woreuyn Teachers” agen ork, 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
"studio Watling, BOSTON. wisnesrocts, nin. 
Good t ded to school officers. Good 
places for a teachers. Circulars on application. 














KINDERGARTE 


F..r larger salu:ies, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 176 
State street, Chicago, Ill, Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 

J. W. 
AND SCHUOL | SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
H 14TH 8 , 
im el 





’ 


= 


“Yooo oO 


agent, has during the 
more than thrice over. Es: 


stecked printing offices. 
its merits and excellence. 


A bic Minggap 
ae tee eons 


> ead the, yy 7 


rennet ottenecls 


x onagell OF THE ae OF EDUCATION. 


St. Paul, Minn. July 6, 1887. 


GENTLEMEN :—I shoestuity certify that the Edison Mimeograph, lately purchased of your 
short time of its use (about three weeks) in there offices, 

pecial y do we find it * great invention ” for Examination questions in 
Algebra, Mathematics, Greek, or other studies requiring charavters rarely found, even in the best 
WE WOULD NOT BE WITHOUT IT, now that we have learned to know 


id for its cost 


Very truly, Ortro Drener, Secretary. 


P. 8.—Concurred in by Superintendent Taylor. 
Send for Samples of work and Descriptive Circular to 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 24 Lake Stre et, CHICAGO. 





THE MUSICAL 1888. 


As the musical New YEAR heaves in sight, we 
greet it with the “Sound of Cornet,” (or any 
other musical instrument, for all of which 
Oliver Ditson & Co. provide the very best in- 
struction Books ) 

With tae New Year, many new pupils will com- 
mence to learn the oe to them and their 
teachers we commend 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
a peerl ss buok. which has held the lead for many 
years, and, unuffected b: the appearance ot other 
undoubtedly excel, on instructors, still sells like 
anew book. Price 
ot | CHILDE REN '$ DIADEM 
of the best of its class. The n onde oy 


UNITED ) VOICES Ss cts , $4 80 per doz] fur- 


ae abundance of the 
canes os back 


for a whule year. The 

Books that sell everywhere and all the time. 
College Songs 50 cts., War Songs 50 cts., 
Jubilee and Plantation So 30 cts, Min- 
strel Songs, new and old $2, Good old’ Songs 
we used to Sing, $1. 
KINKEL’S COPY BOOK [75 cts.) with the El- 
ements and Exescises to be written, is a useful 
book fur teachers and scholars. 
Any Book Mailed for the Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO.. 867 Broadway. New York. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPH'CAL AND 
HISTORICAL CARDS. 


M i3° cts., $3 per doz.] 
= filled p> ee 
8, an 


NGS 








BUCKEYE BELL rUUNDRY. minds. Messrs. A. Lovell & Co., Educa-| 200 Cards and 1,000 Important Points in each 
elle of re Copper snd Tia tee Churehay tio ] Publishers, 16 Astor Place, New a Gover 4 whole, Se fiela .o a ped 
a ae logue Seat Free York City, publish a number of such text-| ang Advanced p= a ey weictiy or eneulinntion 
VANOUZEM & TET Giesionti @ | books mie have mot with ort rie in above branches. Kemit $3 00 fo for sampl- get 
Am them ma. ention er’s | er with our liberal terms to agents. 

Meshane bell Foundry Physio ology, Practical Work in the School| ®8BKMAN & RIDDLE, Foustain Park, 0. 

omfnest Grade of Bel! Room, (The A B C Reader), (Lessons on 

Send for 5 iy *tt wes, Plants) vs Be pon Words for 8 Spelling, Ov ae mms eel each mouth, as interesting sunt 
: Beltinsre, is. DeGraff’s Dev ment- Lessons, 8]announcements wiil il olwaye be found there. 


Mention inte puper. 











Pas suusion Tro ve precy 


Education ry poe Giffin’s Grade Review 
» Ganlanda's Philosphy af Words. 





In Se yy ~ Ne oty 9! La “a 
mentioning te onguch oe¢asions. 





BOOKS FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 


AND WHERE TO GET THEM, 


CHILDREN’S HOUR Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. 
Goatening , Dialogues Motion Songs, Tabieaux. 
Charad ackboard Exercises, etc.. for Primary 
Schools, w+ —K 1 vol, 16mo, boards. Price, 


EXHIBITION DAYS. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade 
Diaiogues, Speecbes Tab’eaux, Charades Blackboar rd 
] "ises, ete , adapted to scholars in the Common. 
Sramamar and High Schovl. 1 vol..16mo, boards. 
PLEASANT TIMES. By Marion Wayland. 
bg | Dialogues, M, . — —~ yeas Motion Songs, 
new ; or ce. 50 cts. 

The Tew DIALOGUES. By C. M. Barrows. 
1 vol , 13mo, boards. 27 Dialogues, new and original; 
SiS OF GYMNASTIO wasps. 
Lt os Ww. Mason > ~ embed of Boston Schools 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 
Written and Collect: by Mrs Louise 

Policas, Yo of National f a MA Normal 
1 sti ae Washington, D C. 1 vol., i6mo, boaras; 


ES AND PANTOMIMES. For 
wide ano Home Ente: —_— Sa adgitions by 


port rien 1 vo’ . 1@mo, board 


5u ets. 
AMUSEMENTS. For School and 
a with = by Oliver Optic. 1 vol., 16mo, 
kay big ae above sont by mail, postage paid on 
receipt of price. 
HENRY A. YOUNG & Ut 
55 Franklin St.. 


Book-Keeping that Keeps Books. 


Elisworth’s Sing’e and ene sd Entry and 
Business Manual 


Hy TO BUSINESS as rr Is. 





Bree. 





Forming. Mecnanical, Merchan’ Profes- 

sks ,» and Compan gag = b Exemplified. 
long quar 0, pp. ) 75c. 
Seen As Keversble tanks, ase. eavn. set, 


Address the publisher, 
= ELLSWORTH, 7 Bond Street, N. ¥ 


EACHERS’ 800Ks. 





EACHERS’ RICES 

Elegant 8 page 
Songer fale Sesmus bees booee 
mention this paper. = ordty 4 
H ~~~ Ae 3 counts, Buy of us. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 


25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 15 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
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GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


STOCK OF LADIES’ 
CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


AN IMMENSE AND 








OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT, 


at 74c., 


HAS NO EQUAL. MADE IN OUR OWN 
WORKROOMS, BOSOMS OF CAREFULLY 








SELECTED LINEN, AND BUTTONHOLES|}) CURE 
HANDMADE. Cold in Head 
LAUNDRIED, 86¢, |“ctesoiy 
a EASY to USE 
LINEN GOODS ,ssiesncwlen ce seater 
OF ALL KINDS. So. ,00 cen's. El SLY BROS, ew York Office 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS — 
LACE CURTAINS, ETC. |\CURE Pi. DEAF 
P mo re Se © improved Oushioned Kar D sy 


and perform thes f 

BLACK AND COLORED ways in i) but invisiby 
to wear. All copversatior 

and even whispe: /d distine We refer to thom 


Silk 8, Satins, Plushes, using them bend for oF illustrates Boor with tention. 


A 
AND F. HISCOX 383 Br Broadway. N Y.. Mention this paper 


Dress Goods, | 


AT PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


the patural drum. 
to others and 











Piso’s Remedy 
Bast, Raniast tree, onl Chee 






MAIL ae Saree CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 





Sold b ste or sent b 
Se ee eee Wee ail 


A. AOAGY @ 00. 


‘=umioun with ad vertisera, 








No. 16. “Its a Mistake to detain pupils in 
the School-Room during Recess.” 


MISTAKES IN TEACHING 
New Authorized Copyright Edition. 


Rewritten and Enlarged by two important chapters on 
‘* Mistakes in Aim,’’ and ‘‘ Mistakes in Moral Training.”’ 
By James L. HuGues, Inspector Schools, Toronto, Can. 
Cloth, 16mo, 128 pp. Price, 50 cents; to teachers, 40 
cents ; by mail, 5 cents extra, 

This valuable little volume tells how 100 Mistakes in 

* Teaching may be avoided, in the plainest, most practical 
\ way. Thousands of copies already i in the hands of teachers. 
“We advise every teacher to invest so cents in the purchase of this 

useful volume.”— VV. £. Journal of Education, 


“I know of no book that contains in the same compass so much 
matter directly bearing on their work and capable of being so immedi- 
ately utilized. 4 State Supt. Schools, Maryland, 


? 7” © 8 
SIBOOKS 
AT 
TEACHERS’ 
Ca NU Page descriptive Catalogue FREE if you mention this 
paper. Orders filled promptly, large stock on hand. Many Normal 
Schools, Institutes and thousands of teachers were supplied by 
us the last year. You can get all such books promptly of us at a good 


discount. Also large stock of books for School Libraries on hand, catalogue 
of the best 1,000 ready in September. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., { 75 ,Cunton Place. New york. 


GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP QF GOOD TEA AND COFFES. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, L 


to get up 
a 











JAMES L. HUGHES, 
Inspector of Public Schools, 
Toronto, Canada, 


















Greatest inducements ever offered. 

—_* “¥ on celebrated TEAS and "cordan CES asd 
beautifu id Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, or 
penne Oo id Band Moss Rose Dinner 
pposeeated fe Set, or White Grani! 
Hanging Lamp, or Watch, or Webster’s Unabridged 
No house can 


We sana! ihe head nd defy competion. _ prembuma.ca we 


Ae THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


?.0.Boxrae9. 31 & 33 Vesey St... Now York, 





Coun Mesgrs. Stonepath’s 
Pee og much is that peor: 
mister?” Clerk: * Five hundred an 
twenty-five dollars.” Countryman 
‘*Thunderation? Is, there a foldin’ bed 
inside of it?” Clerk: “ No; ; that’s a com- 
bination we don’t make,” Countryman 
(positively) : “* Well, I wouldn’t think of 
payin’ any such money jest for a pianner. 
If you had ’em with foldin’ beds, we might 
make a dicker.” 


**How do you like Bernhardt?’ He 
asked. ‘‘ Well, I don’t exactly know. 
I’ve only seen her onee.” ‘‘ But she has a 
wonderful repertoire.” ‘‘Has she? Well. 
I must say the one she had on when |} 
saw her didn't fit her at all in the back.” 
And then it was as ‘still as a store that 
never advertises. 


“Maria,” said Podgins, who has a 
family of grown-up daughters, “our girl: 
seem like poor fire-works.” 

‘*Like poor fire-works, John? How?" 

** They fail to go off.” —Sun. 


A contemporary says that designing 
wall papers is a good business for young 
women. The young women do not agree 
with hiza. They do not like to furnish 
designs for wall flowers. 


‘What do you grow on this land?” he 
inquired of the farmer who was leaning 
over a fence inspecting a particular! bar- 
ren piece of ground. ‘ Grow lazy,” war 
the satisfactory reply. 


Old lady (in drug store, to small boy.)— 
‘*What am I to take this medicine in. 
sonny ?” Sonny—** 1 _ itin your mouth, 
mum, Tain’t to be rubbed on,” 


What is the difference between a High 
Churchman and a Baptist? The one 
uses Candles, the other dips. 


“‘ Anxious Engineer!” asks us how he 
may “learn to write well.” Write ii 
w-e-l-l, my son. There may be those who 
write it with one 1; but the best authors 
double the final consonant. 


The other day a young man lost hi: 
mind from smoking cigarettes. This 
should not unfit him for continuing the 
habit. 


Lots of pretty girls in New York wear 
a nutmeg around their neck as a charm 
against malaria. Young men have it 
sprinkled on top of aglass of milk an 
tbings for the same purpose. 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York . .~ ein A 
Express and Carriege Hire, 
Grand Union Hotel, --F 5 + Gu Centre) 


a 
a Bonéeomet Pumpdned Soom at $1 and 
ipwards , Kuropean plan. vators, anc 
all Modern Conveniences. 


urants supplied od with the best. Horse cars 
stages, and elevated railroacs to all dep ta. You 
can live better for icss pone at toe Grand Unior 
Hotel, than any other first-class bote) ip the C ty 





Cincinnati porkpacker’s daughter—‘‘ Ma. 
what is a demise? Isn't it something to 
wear ?”’ 

‘“*No, my dear, you are thinking of 
chemise. Demnies is the French for bali 
an hour.” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
nays So ee AY re ths ozEUr BOF amis 0 


SF itp 
era CURES is 18D eratees cee gee BEL 


=A tot of Lawrence, Mass., started to- 
ward the woods one afternoon recently to 
search for wild clematis, a flower familiar 
to wey children. Turning in her tracks, 
she cal ed back to her mother, in the door- 
way 

, if I find any calamities, I'll 
bring you some. 


A cold ot unusual severity which I took lest 
autumn developed into a difficulty decidealy 
catarrha! in ail its characteristics, threatening a 
old chronic malady, catarrh. One 
lm completely cradi- 
vere of that painful and pre- 
W. Warner, 165 Hudsvun B8t., 


return of ™m 
bottle y’s Cream B 

cated faa 
yaltiog ds disorder. 
— 


en (ores wenty 7 yeast I was a sufferer from catarrh 
a the 


t. By a few applications of 
Ely’s Crease Se he Pecekined Gectaed benefit 


- -was —— by one bottle. Charlotte Parker, 
Waverly, 


What is the price of that tea? she »sked 
of the gaileless grocer. One dollar ’narf, 
marm, was the response. Is not that too 
steep? wasthe next question, and the g. “£ 
nme % Yes, marm, that’s what they 
wi 


Barkeeper (producing water jar) You 
will have a httle something with your 


brendy ¢ 
Red-nosed individual. Thanks—a little 





more of the brandy, please. 


Don’t Wait 


Until your hair becomes dry, thin, and 
gray before giving the attention needed 
to preserve its beauty and vitality. 
Keep on your toilet-table a bottle of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor—the only dressing 
you require for the hair—and use a little, 
daily, to preserve the natural color and 
prevent baldness. 

Thomas Munday, Sharon Grove, Ky., 
writes: ‘Several months ago my hair 
commenced falling out, and m a few 
weeks my head was almost bald. I 
tried many remedies, but they did no 
good. I finally bought a bottle of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor, and, after using only a part 
of the contents, my head was covered 
with a heavy growth of hair. I recom- 
mend your preparation as the best hair- 
restorer in the world.”’ 

“ My hair was faded and dry,” writes 
Mabel C. Hardy, of Delavan, Il.; “ but 
after using a bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
it became black and glossy.” 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


Pimples and Blotches, 


So disfiguring to the face, forehead, and 
neck, may be entirely removed by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the best and 
safest Alterative and Blood-Purifier ever 
discovered. 
Dr “J. ©. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Bold by Druggists; $1; six bottles for $5. 


ant American nvestment oie y, of Em- 
teburg. lowa, w'th s Paio up capital ef 6600, 
000. surplus 875 000. offers first ho: tgage Loans 
Tewing seven percent. Also 6 cent, 1 year De- 
- nture Bonds secured by 105 per cent. of first Mort- 
g ge Loansheld in trusc by tbe Mercantile Trust 
Vompany, 6 per cent. certificates of deposit 
r pert under on year 
on 0 re fereve to the compeny at 150 Ressean 
st., New Yerk, A. L. ORMcBY, Vice-t resiaent, 
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APPLETONS’ SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


With Some Applications to the Questions of the Day. 
By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Ph.D., 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HIS book addresses itself to the task of p:csenting, in a plain and simple form, the element- 
ary principles of political economy. The main 'opics are treated ; the fundamental principles 
are emphasized ; but no eff rt is made to procuce a detailed and exhaustive treatise. Social- 
ism, Tax tioa, National Debt, Free Trade a: d Protection, Bi-metalism, United States Notes, 

Banking, the Nauiooal Banking System, the Labor Question, Co-operation, and other leading ques- 
tions of the day are treated in a brief and simple manner. 


12mo, 263 pager. Introduction price, $1.20. 
Specimen copies mailed, post-paid, to teachers, for examination, on receipt of the introduction 
price. Send for full descripii:e circulars ot the series of ** science Text-Books.” 


D, APPLETON & CO.. Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 





im 


OR OPENING EXERCISES, get Bart- 
ley’s Songs for the School, 
by J. D.Bart.ey, of Bridgeport. A selection 

of appropriate hymns of an unsectarian charac- 
ter, etretull classified and set to popular and 
“ gingable ” ‘Tunes, for opening and closing exer- 
cises, together with a collection of Part Songs and 
Glees by the best masters, for entertainments 
and other special occasions. Price, 


OR SONG LESSONS. The National 
School =inger. by GrorGe F. koor. 
Bright, new music for the day school, em- 

bracing Song Lessons, Exe: cise Songs, Songs of 


Schools. 


OR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION AND 
SIGHT-READING, Jepson’s Mu- 
sic Readers. 3 Nos. By BENJAMIN 

JuPson, Instructor of Vocal Music in the Public 
Schools of New Haven, Conn. Price, 50c. per 100 

OR GRADED SCHOOLS, Hyan’s Vo- 
calist, by James F. RYAN, Prin. of Public 
School, kiyn. An introductory system 

of instruction based on the French “ Chiffie” 
system with an admirable song sclection and 
bymns for memory exercises. ice, 60c. 

oR — I 7——}_ Burnap’s ey 
technic, by U. C. BuRNaP and W. 
WerTmoRrE. A collection of music for schools, 





Study, Opening and Closing Songs; in fact, every 
thing needed in the schvolroom. Price, 30c 
2" Do not select your 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 1 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt., 


Music Books without taking a look at th 
examination on application. Address 


classes, and clubs, fer juvenille singing ciasses, 
and intermediate and grammar schools. Price 90c. 
Returnable copies for 


11 & 113 William Street, New York. 
22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





ECLECTIC SERIES, NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


$1.17 





Palmer's Science of Education. 
White’s Pedagogy. By mail. 1.17 
White’s Monthiy Record, By mail. 48 

Introduction Price. 


By mail, 


Morris’s Scripture Readings 
Aborn’s Mechanical Drawing. 
Eclectic Language Lessons. 


SRRB 


Eclectic Guide to Health. (Temperance McGuffey’s Word List. - - - 

*hysinlogy.) - - - ° 

The House I live In, (Primary Temperance MeGuffey’s Alternate Readers } Price List on ap 
Physio.ogy). - - - - 30 | Eclect.c German Readers. plication, 


Send for our Complete Cacalogue and Prcposition of Exchange and Introduction rates. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


28 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON 


Allen's Composition Books. 


NUMBERS 1 AND 2. 


HOW TO THINK 4x> WHAT TO WRITE. 


Graded and adapted to pupils from 8 to 12 years of age. 


These books contain outlines for Composition Work, Rules for Punctuation, &c., 
and Blanks for Writing. 


Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each.” Send postage stamps for samples to 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York, 
Or, 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BUTLER'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 
BUTLER'S COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY, 
BUTLER'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Write for Specimen Pages. 


EL. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


Cc. H. BROWNE, Agent, 686 Broadway, New York. 


THREE NEW BOOKS. 


First Term’s Work in 
Reading. 


By HELEN M. CLEVELAND. 




















Well’s Essentials of 


Trigonometry. with Four 
Place Tables, $1.08, And, 


Well’s Plane Trigono- 


metry. 75 cts. By Webster Wells, 
Prof. of Mathematics in Mass. Inst. of Technology. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


GHET THERE BEST. 


A new Primer nicely illustrated. 





Sample copy by mail 10 Cents. 





LANGUAGE. Hyde’s Practical Lessons in the use of English. Introduction 
price, 35 cents, You are sure to like it. 
READING. Wright’s Nature Reader, No.1. Seaside and Wayside. Introduction 


price, 25cents. ‘These Readers are considered by those who have seen the proofs 
as meeting successfully the difficulties of learning Natural Science to some extent 
while also learning to read. Henceforth the reading-lessons in the primary 
school will be as instructive as well as entertaining as any part of the whole 
school course.” - 

GEOGRAPHY. Progressive Outline Maps. Based on the assumption that map- 
drawing should be taught as A MEANS, and not as anend. These outlines keep a 
correct form of the country under consideration constantly before the pupil. 
Their use enables a teacher in 20 minutes to test her pupile upon knowledge re- 
quiring 1'¢ hours of written examination. The PROGRESSIVE OUTLINE MAPs 
are highly commended by many Superintendents and Teachers who are using them, 
Full set of samples sent on receipt of 10c. , 


D. Cc, HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


R 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning CE Q 
ee wie on y t Tae ScHOOL JOURNAL when communicating 


IY 23877 4 


No. 117, (Excelsior.) 
No. 217, (intermediate.) 
No. 317, (Commercial.) 


Campbell’s School 
Campbell’s School Re 
Campbell’s School Diary, 
Campbell’s School Diary, 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s 


STEEL PENS, 


Record, No. 
Record, No. 2, Month 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street. New York City. 


(Imported.) 
No. 115, (School.) 


No. 215, (Half Stub.) 
No. 315, (Falcon.) 


- My peters 

y: 
No. 3, Weekly. 
No. 4, Monthly. 





Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 


Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 
and costs only half as much. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


ts peg” a 
NoOrkQUALLED BY ANY VTHER. 








WARREN’S 


PRIMARY GEOMETRY 


With simple and practical examples in Plane 
and Projective Drawing. Suited to Common and 
Elementary Private Schools, and conning: 
Introduct:'on— Measuring and Drawing—Stray bt 
Lines—Triangles—Ceptral or Regular Figures— 
Areas— Li’ es and Planes in Space—Elementary 
Bodies— Projections of Elementary Solids. 
By 8. EDWARD WARREN, C. E., late Professor 
in the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N. Y., ete., etc. 12mo, cloth, 75 cts, 
“Pre with great care , . . more elemen- 
tary than most geomctries .. . Might be 
used in the grammar ¢rade with good effect, etc.” 
New tngiand Jounal of Education. 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


HE publishers of T'HE JOURNAL would 

esteem it a favor if names of teach- 
ers who do not take it, and who woul 
be likely to be interested, are sent them that 
they may send them specimen copies. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By Pact Bert. 


“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in The Common S8chool.”’ 

%,*Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Publishers of Schoo! and College Text-Books, etc 
Dealers in School Stationerv and Supphies. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


**Collier’s Histories,” 














AND 
“ World at Home Readers.” 


Their catalogue will be sent free to —— 
dress and contains a large proportion of ks 
suitable for Supplementary Reading. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


Rasy Lessons in Freneh. 


By James A. HARRISON, and R. E, BLAcK- 
WELL, M.A. 

An entirely pew and original study of French. 
Baeg and interesting. Careful application to the 
work will in a short time insure a thorough 
mastery of the French language, uleo admirably 
adapted for private reading or study. Hand- 
8 mely Feo yg ~ and bound. 12mo, cloth, extra, 
$1.25, nd for circular. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 


35 NORTH 10th STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MACMILLAN & GC0.8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physio ogy....@1.10 
Gcikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog. 1,10 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemustry........1. 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry. 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons i ic 
Stewart’s Lessons ip Elem. a Pibebaeoes 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Adtronomy... 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application, 


112 Fourth Ave. New Vorr 


LOVELL & CO., Educational Pub- 
lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 
Watker’s Physiclogy, by mail, $1.35; Pr c- 

tical Work in the School Room, Part I. Teach- 
ers’ Edition, 80 cts.; Pupils’ Edition, 35 cts. ; 


Part Il. EDD Reader), per set, 25 cts.: 
Part ILf. (Lessens on Plants,) cts.: Selected 
raff’s Devel- 


Words for Spell:ng, etc., 25 cts.; DeG 
opment Lessons, $1.20 Froebel’s Education of 
boards. Giffin’s Gradei 


an, $1.30; cloth, 65c. 8. 
Keview Questions, 55 cts. ;Garlanda’s Phtiosophr 
of Words, $1.25. Send for cstalorue. 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustra- 
ted ; written by one who is in the practica) work 
of teaching? If so, send One Dollar to 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., 


and they will send to you Aspire G. HALL's 
Lessons in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


Best ideas ; neatest illustrations ; cheapest books. 
a will segag teacher or parent. First 
Reader, 15 cents ; Second, 25 cts.; Third, 40 cts. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


The Business- Standard Copy-Books 


LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAS" 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACK PAGE 























FRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 72 cts 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 CTS 


CowPERTHWAIT «& CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ERS will confer a favor by mention- 
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